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Alinari Bhan & Sivaj-ud-b 


(Translated from the Persian text of Karam Ali Khan's Mu 
Continued from Bengal Past and Present, 1946-47 double No 
and 1948, pp. [—2I. 


A, 1752 AND 1753 A.D. 


[39a] U'mar Khan, who used to be supplied with his 
Nawab’s charitable table, was removed from his office by Aliv 
leave to go home, which he had asked for. In the same ye 
Khan and Fagirullah Beg Khan lost their eyesight. Alivardi w 
an account of the sardāri of Haidar Ali Khan, remarked, 
friends are always bright.” He dismissed Mir Muhammad Ja’ 
the Bakhshi-ship and gave that high post to Qabiz Ali Khan ; ; 
removed this man also, and appointed Khwaja Abdul Hadi Kha 

In the year 1165 H. (1752 A.D.) Alivardi declared Sirāj-u 
heir and gave him power over the kingdom and the revenue. 
of Medinipur was conferred on the wise, devoted and bra 
harkāra, who was unrivalled in his work ; and this man during 
Siraj-ud-daula remained on all the frontiers of the Marathas an 
realm. 

In the same year Shahaimat Jang, who had come to the N 
garden—built by the Nawab—for inquiring into the health of. 
orders for the illumination of the place in a manner worthy 
servants. But Alivardi did not like such shows; so, Shahimat , 
a dinner (dastar-khwan) in honour of Ali and begged Alivardi 
read the, fatiha. At the time of the Nawab’s going to that œ 
tumult arose that the birds of the garden took to flight as at tk 
the day, ard all mankind was wakened from sleep. With all 
and low, Nawab Alivardi alighted in the garden. And [39b 
of sunset (‘asar), when the illumination and the fatiha of the 
were being performed, the lamps lighted up the eyes of the í 

In the midst of the merriment and show, Shahamat Jan: 
Quli Khan, brought Nawab Siraj-ud-daula to the feet of Aliy 
Alivardi, being displeased with him for his having demolishe 
drums of Alayār Khan, had forbiddeg him his presence for sor 
Siraj's faults were pardoned and the Nawab embraced him. 

In the same year Saulat Jang came from Purnia on a vis 
Khan, The Holi ceremony having been arranged in the garde 
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Shahimat Jang kept his dear brother there for seven days, enjoying the 
merriment. The author was present at these rejoicings. [40a] 


During the days of the Holi merry-making, all the cisterns of the garden— 
which were more than 200 in number, were filled with coloured water, and 
on all sides heaps of amber and saffron raised their heads to the sky. ... 
More than five hundred fairy-like women in splendid robes and jewels, every 
morning and evening appeared from every corner of the garden in groups. 


SOME .OCCURRENCES OF THE YEAR 1166 [8 Nov. 1752—28 Ocr. 1753] 


Shahamat Jang’s daughter had been betrothed to Shukrullah Khan the 
begotten son of Sarafraz Khan some years before. This year Saulat Jang. 
at the invitation of his brother came from Purnia with the materials of 
marriage and ceremony, to Murshidabad. At the time of the bridegroom 
proceeding to the house of the bride, according to the custom of India— 
which is called the day of sachiq, Akramuddaula, the full brother of Siraj- 
ud-daula, whom Shahimat Jang had brought up with all his heart’s affection 
as a son, died of small-pox. [40b] 


The marriage was postponed, festivity was turned into mourning. A lakh of 
rupees worth of things prepared for the marriage were looted [by order] by the 
bazar people. Shahamat Jang took to his bed in grief and passed the remainder 
of his life in mourning. When it was learnt that-Shahamat Jang had been 
utterly prostrated by grief, Alivardi Khan engaged in consoling him. The 


‘public, high and low, tearing up their shirts, ran out from every corner. for 


consoling the mind. Shahamat Jang (at last) composed himself. He buried 
the corpse in the garden of Motijhil which had been constructed at a cost of 
three [or thirty?] lakhs of rupees. From that day onwards, Shahamat Jang 


never again visited this charming garden. 


One other remarkable event of this year was this: When Alivardi Khan 
heard that towards the jhil Kalantar which unites with the sea, many games - 
such as deer, e huffaloes, &c., had assembled, he set out to hunt on board 
boats. The officers of the nawāra fitted out the strong ships with steadying 
anchors, and the sail of reliance on God's favour. [4la}] Nearly two 
thousand vessels, consisting of ghurabs, sloops, bajré, masua, patilz, ulakh, 
jalia, mayurpankhi, ghardur, kosa, chalkar, bhaulia, pansuhi, and palwär, with 
gold embroidered decorations, set out in the train of the Nawab. Alivardi 
taking Sirāj-ud-daula with him enjoyed the trip, while the public rejoiced to 
behold the grand spectacle. When he had gone scme stages on that side, 
one day at the time ‘of hunting, some heretics [Khawarij] committed a wicked 
act; some muskets were fired at the boat of Alivardi which was at anchor 
in the river, but he was not hurt. It became known that the deed had been 
done at the order of Siraj-ud-daula by these foolish people. Alivardi remarked, 


. “All my exertions are now for his benefit. But as he does not know my 


value and does not regard my life as a great gain to him, what can be better ` 
than this that he might soon attain to his desire and release me from the 
worries of the time?” i 
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In the, same year 1166 H. [1753.A.D.] Raja Janki Ram, the deputy 
` subahdar of Bihar died. He in his lifetime had entrusted the ‘control of the 
country to his peshkar (head assistant) Raja Ram Narayan, and written to the 
Nawab that his sons were incompetent and unfit to discharge this duty, and 
therefore he had given the charge to Raja Ram Narayan. Alivardi too liked 
the man and confirmed his appointment. 


7 XI MURDER PLOTS 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR |167 H. [29 Ocr. 1753—17 Ocr. 1754.] 


As Alivardi was not satisfied in his mind about Hasan Quli Khan, he 
‘entrusted to him the papers of my late father for auditing the accounts of 
Mir Md. Tata [416] Khan, in the expectation that owing to his strict exactions 
the soldiers would make a row and assault Hasan Quli. But as Hasan Quli 
had no intention of causing trouble or enmity, he examined the accounts with 
the advice of Mir Muhammad the peshkar of my deceased father, and 
declared that three lakhs of rupees were due from Mir Md. Ja‘far Khan 
[as overdrawn and unaccounted for.} As Alivardi failed in this plan of 
ruining Hasan Quli Khan, he turned to the overthrow of Mir Md. Ja‘far Khan 
and publicly told that general e soldiers to call for accounts of their arrears 
of -pay and take the money. When the common soldiers made Mir Ja‘far's 
` Jot-intolerable. and even put his life in danger, Shahamat Jang took on himself 
the responsibility. of -discharging his soldiers’ dues, and thus saved his life.. 
Alivardi was at heart unwilling to agree ‘to this arrangement, but in fear of 
ill repute consented.. For the money which was proved from the accounts 
to be due from the risaladars Rasal Singh and Jang Bahadur—who had also 
been the root of the attack during the hunting in the Kalantar Jhil, he confined 
them in the diwankhana. After the entire day had been passed by the two 
captains in this way, the Nawab in the evening summoned Rasal Singh before 
. him and said, "What row did you not make in realising the pay due to you? 
Why then are you delaying in paying the money due to mY Government 
from -you>?’’ As the day of that man’s death had arrived, he fearlessly gave 
this rough reply, “We: ask from God the wages of the life-sacrifices that we 
have done in your service, and you too will get from God the due return 
for what you are doing to us" Alivardi, stung by these words, himself 
stood up from his seat for slaying the nian. Mir Jafar Ali, one of the soldiers 
of his bodyguard, -seeing this state of things, seized Rasal Singh violently i in 
his arms, and the two, [42a] grasping each other’s neck, fell down ‘on the 
. ground.” A barqindaz of the guard who was standing in front of them fired 
- his musket at them and both were killed by the same shot. Alivardi after 
realising the money due from Jang Bahadur, released him. 

In this year Mir A'bbās Ali a kinsman of Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, was killed 
by one of the servants -of -Hasan Quli Khan. Alivardi Khan, planning that 
one of these two officers [Hasan Quli and Mir Ja'far Khan] might get killed, 
incited Mir Md. Ja'far Khan to. make a fracas [against Hasan Quli], but as 
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he had not the valour to do it, he [only] summoned the slayer of Mir ‘Abbas 
Ali to the presence and handed him over to his relatives, so that they put 
him to death. 


Also, in this year, a thoughtless act was done by Siraj-ud-daula, which 
became the cause of a secret counsel being divulged to the public. He 
ordered a man named Barkhurdar Beg to murder Hasan Quli Khan on the 
day of the punyd celebration. In the midst of the busy work, when the 
revenue officers (‘amal), zamindars, traders, and clerks, were.assembled, that 
idiot in fear of Alivardi Khan, asked him, “I you order it, I shall send him 
across the river. Alivardi, pretending not to have heard these words, 
continued to be busy in receiving the nazars, and did not turn to Barkhurdar, 
as he thought that (by such a movement) he would be understood to have 
given the permission, according to the proverb “Silence is half consent”. 
But when the fool put the same question a second time, the Nawab, seeing 
that his plot had been divulged but the work not done, looked at Barkhurdar 
Beg with angry eyes and shouted, “Get out of the darbar.’’ He addressed a 
few sweet and eloquent words to the men present at court in such a way 
that every one imagined that this step had been meant for himself, and no 
inquiry happened to be made. 


The Jagat Seths, who, thinking this move to be meant for them, were 
about to go away from the audience, when Alivardi harshly cried out, “Sit 
down, Sir, I am still alive.” In the presence of the public he said what was 
proper about Siraj-ud-daula. [426] Shahamat Jang, who for some days past 
had discontinued his visits to Court on account of feeling insulted, was now 
called to the darbar. Alivardi spoke of Siraj-ud-daula as a child, ignorant, 
idiotic and mad, and thus soothed the feelings of Shahamat Jang. From that 
day the Jagat Seth brothers made it their rule that never should ‘both of them 


come to the audience together. 


THE EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1168 H [18TH Oct. 1754—6TH Ocr. 1755] 


In the year? 1168, on the [Persian] New Year's Day, as Siraj-ud-daula 
after leaving AKvardi was going to his own house, some Bahlias from within 
the gate of the Imambara built by Shahamat Jang, fired their muskets at him, 
the bullets tearing the cover over his palki, but God saved the prince. These 
musketteers entering among the men of the retinue (sawdari-e-jilau) so concealed 
themselves that friends could not be distinguished from enemies. Some men 
were ajrested purely on suspicion and confined; an inquiry was made, no 
one confessed the deed. Siraj-ud-daula was at this time darogha of the top- 
khana. The hazāris, for the release of these men, and a crowd of soldiers on 
the plea of discussing their pay [due], encircled the house of Siraj-ud-daula 
and stopped the supply of food and water for him, by occupying the roof 
and walls of his mansion. After three days, Alivardi himself went to the 
` house of Siraj-ud-daula, set those few men free, and pacified the tumult. 
Suspecting that this fracas was instigated by Hasan Quli Khan, he sought 
more earnestly than before for an opportunity to punish him. 
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The slaying of Ahsan-ud-din Khan, brother's son of Hasan Quli Khan, 
the qila dar of Dacca.—[43a] 

As Alivadi had given his heart to Sirāj-ud-daula from the day of his 
birth and never kept him apart from himself, but tried to teach him the art 
of government and administration and all the noble traits which befit a ruler 
of men, so much so that every misdeed done by Sirāj was treated by Alivardi 
as if he had not seen it or heard of it, as has been narrated in the affair of 
- the Kalantar jhil [for example],—every thorn that he imagined in the path 
of Siraj, transfixed his own loving heart, and he considered it his duty to 
remove it. . . . He could not pass a moment without thinking of Siraj. But 
what good did all this result in? 
` Ae the hostile attitude of Husain [sic] Quli Khan became a rooted idea 
in the mind of Alivardi and, by reason of increase in the course of time, the 
idea changed into certainty, and it reached the ears of people far and near. 
Muhammad Sadiq, the son of Aqa Bagar, was one of the high officers 
of Dacca, and had been kept in confinement by Husain Quli Khan for 
some months for the sum of three lakhs of rupees due from him. He, at a 
hint from Alivardi, [or] prompted by his own wicked spirit, fled away from 
prison and by the river route arrived at Dacca in two days. Immediately 
after meeting his father he took counsel with him and set out with a few old 
and new retainers for killing Ahsan-ud-din Khan the qiladār. The Khan, 
being afflicted with insanity (janun) was at that time lying helpless like an 
imbecile. That night the watch of the fort was in charge of A'rab Ali Khan 
and his son Mir Makhu ; these men, out of their friendship with Muhammad ` 
Sadiq, opened the gate of the fort to him, and [436] this dishonourable man, 
without having to use his arms entered the fort, and slew that helpless man 
when sleeping in his bed. Then closing the gate of the fort beforé him, he 
shouted to the men far and near that he had dene the deed by order of 
Siraj-ud-daula. After two days, when the leading men of the city came to 
see him and learnt that this deed had been prompted by the wicked heart of 
the wretch, the civil officers and servants assembled for suppressing the 
tronble and invested the fort. The party of wicked men shut the gate of 
the fort, and, firmly standing ready for fight, engaged in shooting arrows, 
bullets -and other missiles. After one prahar’s exertion, when Aqa Bagar 
and his son Mirzai were killed by musket shot (muhra-i-tufang), Muhammad 
Sadiq, wearing the disguise of a darvish came out of a corner and fled away. 
The people of the city, after their victory, sent the severed head of Aqi 
Baar to Husain Quli Khan. When the head was placed before EE he 
glanced aside, and repeated the verses: i 

“O slain man! whom did you kill that you have been killed to-day ? 
He will be killed to-morrow who has killed you to-day." (1) 


—r— ps hr 


(1) Kai kushtah kerä kashti k-imroz tara €ushtand? Farda bekushand ura k-imroz tura 
kushiah ast. This 1s the Islamic law of retaliation__qisas. Quran, surah V. See Hastings’s 
Encyclopedia of Religion, X, 749__and Encyclopedia of Islam, ii 1038 (under Kisas.) 
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Husain Quli Khan, on hearing of the murder of his brother's son, became 
almost senseless with grief and lamented long. He saw that the only remedy 
was that he himself should set out for punishing those criminals, and all the 
high and low people of Bengal, especially the retainers of Shahamat Jang, 
on account of the good behaviour of Husain Quli, wished to accompany 
him, and even some servants of Alivardi himself wished to join in the 
expedition, when news arrived of Aqa Baqar having. been killed, and the 
plan was abandoned. 

[44a] Alivardi, who was a man of ripe experience of the world, and 
had for many years been planning in his mind how to overthrow Hasan (sic) ` 
Quli Khan, playing the game of deception, told his dear daughter the wife 
of Shahamat Jang, in severe reprimand, “If your servants had gone in the 
path of Hasan Quli Khan and there Siraj-ud-daula had acted in a way hurtful 
to your feelings, what would have happened? Now that you have fully 
learnt from the hostile acts of your servants, that they are not obedient to 
you, think how you would live and what you would do after me, who am 
like the sun on the edge of the western horizon.” She reported this speech 
to Shahamat Jang, and explaining the full situation to him, turned his mind 
away from Hasan Quli Khan. Shahamat Jang repeatedly showing anger and 
uttering warning to his followers, forbade them to go to the house of Hasan 
Quli Khan. At the wish of Alivardi, Shahamat Jang dismissed his bakhshi 
Sher Yazdan Khan who was a kinsman of Hasan Quli Khan, and appointed 
Jamal-ud-din Ali Khan to the post. For the same reason, dismissing the 
darogha of [his] topkhana, he gave that office to Khadim Hussain Khan ; and 
_ dismissing many other relatives of Hasan Quli Khan from his service filled 
their places with other men. 

Hasan Quli Khan, the central aim of whose labour always was not to 
engage in any other employment than praying for Alivardi’s prosperity,— 
now decided to pass the rest of his life in retirement at home in the worship 
of God. At this time, as he had no companion (consoler) except Haidar Ali 
Khan, his brother, he resigned himself to the will of God. Alivardi Khan, 
out. of his far-sightedness, informed Shahamat Jang of his own secret thoughts, 
in these words,— As Siraj-ud-daula has not the capacity of bearing this heavy 
burden, and unjustly wounds people with his tongue, [446] after me he 
would ruin the State in a few days and throw himself into the hands of dis- 
. turbers. As neither you nor I have any heir except him, and as I do not 
see any man except the wise Hasan Quli Khan who can confound the adminis- 
tration of Siraj,—therefore I 'do not deem it expedient to spare him [Husain 
Quli]. Though it would create distrust [of the public against us], we have 
no remedy except to remove him.” After securing the consent of Shahamat 
Jang [to the murder of Husain Quli], Alivardi gave Siraj-ud-daula, who was 
thirsting for his blood, permission to slay him, and himself with the men who 
were supposed to be partisans of Husain Quli, went out of the capital on 
the plea of hunting. 

That very day, Siraj-ud-daula at the beginning of the night went to the 
house of his aunt [Ghasiti Begam] and by insistence secured her consent 
[to the murder]. On his return journey he stopped before the door of Hasan 
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Quli’s house. His servants, by his order, entered the house, and brought 

away as prisoners, Haidar Ali Khan from the house of Hasan Quli Khan, 

and Hasan Quli from the house of Haji Mahdi, the ‘arz-begi of Shahamat 

Jang, to the presence of Siraj. At that time Haidar Ali Khan, from his 
natural bravery, loosening his tongue in censure, recited the services and 
life-sacrifices that he had done. Hasan Quli Khan, watching thoughtfully the 
spectacle of God's workshop, wept and did not turn his eyes to any other 
side ; gladly accepting the will of God, he remained engaged in prayer to 
God. Siraj-ud-daula not paying any heed to: their words, gave orders for 
killing them ; immediately the order was obeyed and these two innocent men 
were put to death. 

_ It is the author's belief that from the day when Hasan Quli Khan's life 
was ended, the blazing sun of Alivardi’s fortune began to decline. [45a] 

When the mind of Alivardi Khan became reassured as to this side, he 
dismissed nearly 300 men who were hitherto employed in the riséla of Mir 
Md. Ja'far Khan, and deprived that Khan of his trust. 

- Appointing Sabarat Khan as ola dër of Dacca, Alivardi sent Raja Raj- 
Ballabh the diwan to that side for attaching the property of Aga Bagar. From 
his house about a kror of rupees, in cash and kind, came to the Government 
treasury. I 

In this year, Fakhr-ut-tujár, out of the enmity which he bore to the 
English told Alivardi, “If you decide on rooting out the English, three krors 
‘of rupees can be gained by your Government from Calcutta.” Alivardi 
replied, “I have quenched the fire on land in twelve years after shedding the . 
blood of thousand[s of] Muslims and infidels. And you now wish me to 
throw into tumult the fire of the sea, so that the prosperity of land and water 
in all Hindustan would be consumed!” And after rebuking, told him, 
“In either event, if I triumph [over the English] men would condemn me by 
saying that I was plundering the traders of my kingdom. And if, God avert 
it, the contrary happens, | shall be incurring disgrace at the hands of subjects 

of my own kingdom.” Telling Siraj-ud-daula this story, he left as his parting 
advie that he should not undertake this thing [i.e., attack on*the English] 
at the suggestion of anybody after himself. 


DEATH OF SHAHAMAT JANG.—[455] 


On 13th Rabi'-ul-awwal, 1169 A.H.=17 Dec. 1755 A.D. Shahamat Jang 
died of illness. [46a] I 

According to his will, he was buried by the side of Akram-ud-daula in 
the Motiyhil garden. Alivardi Khan, from the day when he went into 
mourning for him, became every day afflicted by one illness and used to say 
in a pained tone, “Ah! this shirt is too warm 1” (2) and he ordered the work 
of the diwšn`s department and other offices which belonged to Shahamat Jang, 
to be done by the wife of that prince. He showed her fatherly kindness. 
She, obtaining his permission to live if? Motijhil, removed with her property 
and followers from Murshidabad and entered that garden. 


(2) Ah! garm shikkast. Or, shak meaning doubt, suspicion? 


l. 
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In those days, Alivardi, with all his intense grief, busied himself in 
beholding murgh-bazi (3) and told his courtiers mournfully, “It is evident that 
after me, ruin will quickly overtake my family, because all who had any 
capacity have left before me.” Only a few days had passed after the death 
of Shahamat Jang when news arrived from Purnia that Saulat Jang was dead. 


DEATH OF SAULAT JANG. 


Though simple-minded in conducting the small matters of administration, 

he greatly cherished holy men, pure souls, scholars, and men of accomplish- 
ments, and promoted the Holy Law. He [46b] placed the Muslim religion 
above everything else. He surpassed other rulers in charity, and whatever 
came to him from far and near of the kingdom he used to give away without 
checking by auditor or accountant. A few days after the death of his brother 
Shahamat Jang a pimple appeared on the neck of Saulat Jang, which no 
doctor could cure. 

At last knowing his death to be near, he called his sons and gave them 
his parting directions. He made Shaukat Jang, his eldest son his heir (wasi), 
bade farewell to every one of his sons, helpers, and friends, and resigned his 
soul to the Creator. 

Shaukat Jang buried him in the village of Ja'fari bagh. Alivardi Khan 
greatly mourned, and then sent to Purnia a khilat of mourning and a sanad 
for installation in his office to the eldest son of the deceased, by the hand 
of the author's mother, who had come from the same [Cor. read haman for 
hamah] place for offering condolence for the death of Shahamat Jang, together 
with a verbal message of consolation worthy of elder relatives. 


XHL DEATH OF NAWAB ALIVARDI KHAN. 


DEATH OF SHUJA’-UL-MULK, HISAM-UD-DAULA MUHAMMAD ALIVARDI KHAN 
MAHABAT JANG.—[47a] 


When illness overcame Alivardi, he placed himself under the SE 
of Hakim Hadi Khan before whom Galen and Ptolemy had to bend their 
knees. But medical science cannot cure what is the last of diseases. Finding 
his death near, he summoned Siraj-ud-daula, and told him, “My death is 
near. My last advice to you is that you should devote all your heart to the 
suppression of your enemies and the promotion of the dignity of your friends. 
Exert yourself in improving the condition of the people of the country and 
putting down oppression and disorder; so that your life will be passed in 
happiness and fortune. ‘As the prosperity ofthe State depends on union and 
co-operation, and its ruin on quarrel and opposition, if your rule is to be based 
on agreement and obedience, it is necessary that you should remain firm in 
following my manners and ways, so that til the end of your life you will 
remain safe from the dominance of®your enemies. But if you take to the 


(3) Margh-bazi means cock-fight. I suggest the reading marg-bazi or the play of death, 
havoc in his family circle. y 
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path of quarrel and hostility, it is very likely that this State will so decline from 
its good name that for a long period grief and regret will prevail.” [476] 

On Friday, at the time of the Zuhar prayer, 9th Rajab 1170 [cor. 1169 A H. 
=9 April 1756] after uttering the words of the oneness of God (Kalima-i- 
tauhid), he resigned his soul to God. Universal grief and lamentation. He 
was buried in Khush-bagh, where his mother lies at rest. 

Great God! he was a marvellously fortunate man, because immediately 
after his departure, prosperity departed from the kingdom of Bengal, and 
the desolation of the country which had been chained by his justice, at once 
returned to its old condition. [48a] 

The city of Bengal [i.e., Murshidabad] in his reign extended over 12 Kos 
in length and 7: Kos in breadth; in addition'to this, many rich men had 
‘built pleasure-houses outside the city. Twelve persons: were entitled to play 
the naubat morning and evening. Many kinds of people, high and low, and 
all classes of artisans and men of skill and letters were assembled in this 
city. 

In this reign, more than a lakh of men, horse and foot,-used to get their 
pay and subsistence (marsum wa ‘olufa) from the public treasury. 


XIV. CHARACTER OF ALIVARDI KHAN. 


[486] 1 shall here narrate a few anecdotes which illustrate Alivardi 
Khan's extreme love of justice, greatness of: soul, spirit of forgiveness and 
bravery. i 

One day Siraj-ud-daula reported, “Much money has accumulated in the 
houses of the civil officers (mutasadi and dhal-kér), and you are in need of 
money. If you permit me | can collect a kror of rupees from them, and they 
will not at all feel the loss.” Alivardi replied,. “The money in the hands 
of the people of this country is my wealth which I have consigned to their 
purses (lit, their treasuries). Who has tthe audacity to cast the glance of 
peculation towards this money?” 

Siraj-ud-daula sent a posse of bailiffs (chauki) to the Genee Raja Kirat - 
Chand, ‘the diwan of the Crowlands who had died a long time before, and 
demanded a large sum. ` Alivardi as soon as he heard this news, himself 
rode out to the diwan s house, thrashed severely and sent away the eunuch 
of Siraj-ud-daula who had come for escheating the property, and gave robes 
_ of honour to the widow and young children of the deceased, and after com- 
posing their minds returned to his palace. Summoning Siraj-ud- daula to his 
presence, he told him, [Verses] 


From your door [plaintiffs] come away to me, 
They do not go to God who knows all secrets. 
Do not be hard on the people of the earth 
Lest their prayers should reach the sky. 
Siraj-ud-daula said to Alivardi, “fh front of my mansion is the portico 
(ian) of Raja Manik Chand the diwan of the Raja of Bardwan, and it obstructs - 
the spaciousness [open view] of my house. I wish to remove it from before 
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my residence. Alivardi replied, “You have built a lofty mansien and thus 
obstructed the top of his house, and this poor man is being troubled by you. 
As you have many other palaces, it is proper that you should demolish the 
mansion that you have built before his house, so that he may live at ease.’ 
[49a.] i ! 

Kishwar Khan A‘sis, when patrolling the city at night had detained at the 
police outpost a carriage belonging to Siraj-ud-daula in which Faizu Bai was 
going from Siraj’s house to her own. Although Siraj-ud-daula tried to get her 
released during the night, it was not done. So, in the morning he promptly 
reported the matter to Alivardi and expected that Kishwar Khan would be 
punished. The Nawab remarked, “How could he know at midnight who 
it was and what it was? Overlooking such things [i.e., breaches of police 
regulations] is only a cause of increasing the boldness of thieves and 
criminals." | 

At the time when the report of the pomp [i.e., wealth] of the leading 
men of Bengal spread through the world, and traders from all countries began 
to visit the court and Siraj-ud-daula and Shahamat Jang purchased the com- 
_modities of these merchants at high prices, calumniators reported this 
[extravagant] expenditure to Alivardi. He replied, ‘The business of these 
men in my kingdom is to sell their goods.” And they asked, ` What thing 
will last in this world for ever? [Gap in the text] .... He remarked, 

"What you have said is not true, because the fame of honour and reputation 
for goodness will remain [in the world] till eternity.’ 

It was reported to the Nawab that every poor man, at marriages and 
‘ when receiving guests or giving away alms for religious purposes (sadqat), was 
spending thousands, and all of it was Government money. Alivardi remarked, 
"Those who were acting thus are engaged in keeping my name alive, while you 
are truly my enemies, as you desire that my name and fame may not [cor.] 
remain in the world.” [49b] 

When Shahamat Jang became displeased with Mirza Ali Nagi the darogha 
of Motjhil, and wished to dismiss him from his post, Alivardi replied. On 
the first -day his goodness or badness should have been investigated by you. 
If you now dismiss him, people will lose composure of mind about you.” 

From Dacca boats loaded with the goods of Shahamat Jang were coming ; 
Mirza Hakim Beg, diarogha of customs (séir) attached them for realising the 
duty. Shahamat Jang complained to the Nawab, “I am not a trader that 
the darogha of customs should demand duty from me.” Alivardi replied, 
“What would the duty on them amount to?” Mirza Hakim Beg answered, 
“A lakh of rupees." Alivardi rejoined, “My child, my life! if you have 
bought them for such vast sums, you may as well pay the money which is 
the Government’s due. To be angry for it would be a cause of weakening 
the officials engaged in the work.” 

The author of these pages was the faujdar of Ghoraghit, and J, without 
taking leave of Alivardi went to Purnia to Saulat Jang, and was there appointed 
faujdar of Rangimati. Bhairo Datt, the*peshkar of the Crownlands, reported to 
- the Nawab, that the faujdār of Ghoraghat was absent and had gone away 

without permission; and he sought for orders to .retain him or not. 
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Alivardi replied, “I know that he will not agree with Saulat Jang, and that 
he will come back to me ma short time. I cannot avoid looking after his 
sustenance [cor.] Therefore, it is not proper to remove him from office for 
a few days, as he would rely on the uprightmess of my nature. [50a] 

In his reign, every helpless person and every widow in the country was 
supported by his charity, and the name of thieves and robbers was not heard. 
If any one’s property. fell on the road, nobody cast a glance at it, till the 
owner arrived. To-day everything is contrary to this. In these few years 
safety has become as rare as the phoenix in this country ; every day work is 
diminishing. Tribes of oppressors have raised their heads in tumult. The 
roads have been made so dangerous by men and beasts that it is difficult 
to come out of a house, nay even to remain in it. [50b] 

Alivardi’s tenure in Bengal was 17 years and some months, in addition 
to his deputy governorship of Bihar. 


REIGN OF SIRAJ-UD-DAULA. 


XV. 
THE RULE op SIRAJ-UD-DAULA. 


Mangur-ul-mulk, surnamed Siraj-ud-daula, on: 15th Rajab 1170 H. [cor. 
1169 H.=15 April 1756] seated himself on the masnad of rule. Vast assem- 
blage of troops and sightseers at the ceremony. 

When after finishing the . merriment and. music of T coronation, be 
turned to the administration of the country, some men who were not worthy 
of being his advisers, now. getting the power-of speaking to him, opened their 
tongue in censure and turned his heart away from. the confidants and sardārs 
of Alivardi Khan, and raised suspicions in his mind against them. First of 
all, they made him believe that the Begam Sahib, who was living in [5la] 
Motyjhil with ber troops, servants and wealth, was a source of danger and 
harm to him. He sent ber a message to give up creating troyble and come 
to her mansion in the city. She refused to disband her troops and remove to 
Murshidabad, saying that she was residing there as ordered by Alivardi Khan, 
and was passing her days like a religious mendicant at the tomb of her 
husband, and the few men with her were her old retainers, whom she had 
not the heart to dismiss. The destroyers of Siraj’s state took this opportunity 
and for their personal gain made him believe that Begam Sahib was in such 
.— concert with the sardarg of Alivardi Khan that not remaining content with 
such words she would at last raise her head in rebellion. 

Siraj, believing their words, became suspicious of Begam Sahib and sent 
troops to invest Motiyhil. Although ‘there were five to six thousand horse 
and foot within it at the time the siege began, after two days none remained 
there except Mir Nazar Ali the Khansaman, Rajballav the diwan, Haji Mahdi 


the ‘arzbegi, and Ali Nagi Khan the sôn of Akbar Ali Khan. The first men to ` 


ip out of the blockade were Mirza Ghulam Ali Beg, the son of Mirza Hakim i 
Beg, and Mir Qudrat-ullah risaladar, 
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Siraj-ud-daula, inspite of the desertion of all the troops of the Begam, 
believing in the words of worthless men was filled with fear and despair, 
and sent a letter promising safety under his own seal to the troops, for 
reassuring the mind of Mir Nazar Ali, ordering them to bring him to his 
presence under their own mediation. Dost Muhammad Khan who was a most 
devoted and brave soldier, replied, "There is no need for our becoming 
mediators ; but give us the’ order and we shall bring to you in chains every 
man whose fidelity you suspect.” As Siraj did not agree to the proposal, 
Dost Muhammad Khan took Mir Nazar Ali out of Motijhil to his own house. 
After two days, when at the suggestion of foolish [516] men the Nawab 
decided to slay Mir Nazar Ali; Dost Muhammad Khan, who was a man of 
honour and had brought [Nazar Ali] under his protection at the word of 
the Nawab, sent to him to say, “I was in view of such a day that this slave’ 
had told you that it was not at all proper for us [soldiers] to be mediators 
[for Nazar Ali], and as you did not agree at that time, | shall now become 
his partner.” For two days there was discussion and exchange of messages. 
Then Siraj, who had no natural valour, again inclined to mercy, and sending 
Thtaram-ud-daula and Ghulam Husain Khan ‘arzbegi, to the house of Dost 
Muhammad Khan, consoled and reassured Mir Nazar Ali and gave him leave 
for the Karamnasa side, and confiscated the house of his uncle Shahamat 
Jang. Besides jewels, four krors of rupees and forty lakhs mohars in cash, 
and a kror of rupees worth of vessels of gold and silver, were found. As 


for the treasure and property which were collected at other places, God 
alone knows their full value. 


This was the first desolation of Bengal, where four high darbars and the 


wealth of four houses were collected in one place. 


Siraj then decided to carry out his heart's wish of conquering Purnia. 
But after going up to Rajmahal, he set out for attacking Calcutta and expelling 
the English, ` 


3 . 
° XVI. CAPTURE OF CALCUTTA. 
SIRAJ-UD-DAULA LEADS AN ARMY TOWARDS CALCUTTA AND DESOLATES 


THAT COUNTRY. 

N it was reported to the Nawab that the English had built an 
extremely strong tower [burj, Perrins’ Redoubt] and wanted to raise a fort, 
and also that the son of Rayballabh, with his [52a] money and property had 
fled and taken refuge with the English, the Nawab during the march towards 
Purnia sent Narayan Singh harkara for bringing away the son of Rajballav 
and demolishing the tower. Narayan Singh after going to Calcutta behaved 
towards the Governor and the sahibs of the Council, out of folly, in a manner 

not proper for them, and the English sahibs turned him out of Calcutta and 
` sent envoys to the Nawab, to say “‘If*we have built a tower, order us and 
- we shall demolish its foundations; whatever amount is due to you from 
Kishan-das the son of Raja Rajballav, order it and we shall pay it into your 
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treasury. Bbt we cannot surrender him to you as he has taken asylum with 
us. 

The story of the son of Rajballav that has reached the author's ears 
from the talk of the common people, does not deserve credence. ; 

Naršyan Singh arrived at the Nawab’s camp when he was at Rajmahal, 
cast his turban down on the ground and said, “What .honour is left to us, 
when a few traders, who have not yet learnt to wash their bottoms (hanoz 
bakun-shustan kho-gar nashuda), reply to the ruler’s order by expelling 
his envoy?’ He also said words of reproach so much that the Nawab’s 
anger was inflamed. Fakhr-ut-tujar, who bore hearty enmity to the English 
for a long time past, and had spoken against them to Alivardi Khan as has been 
narrated before, now getting his opportunity, spoke some words about the 
contumacy, usurpation and violence of the English, which inflamed the 
Nawab’s anger. Siraj-ud-daula on hearing such words, with a vast force 
turned back from Rajmahal and in one night’s march came and alighted at 
the back of the kuthi of Qasimbazar. From the way he sent a letter to Jagat 
Seth warning him not to speak one word in the affair of the English whose 
extirpation was the aim of the Nawab, because it would pain his heart and 
his wish was to suppress them totally. [526] The Jagat Seths obeyed the 
order. ^ | 
Some Englishmen who were in the Qaāsimbäzār a, shut the gates, 
and although they offered submission, begged pardon and proposed to pay 
a fine, the Nawab did not pardon them, because Fakhr-ut-tujar had assured 
the Nawab that three krors of rupees could be taken at Calcutta and there 
were not more than 200 Englishmen at that kathi. Mir Md. Ja far Khan, in ` 
eagerness to secure the post of Bakhshi which the Nawab had promised to 
him, confirmed the words of Fakhr-ut-tujar. The Nawab considering all that 
money as his free gain, took the few Englishmen out of the kuthi of Qasim- 
bazar and cast them in prison, and set out for Calcutta. Mir Md. Ja far Khan, 
for a long time past had been living in the hope of the Bakhshigari ; Siraj 
summoned U'mar Khan through him, and also sent Mir Md. Raza Khan, 
surnamed Muzaffar Jang, who was the faujdar of Katwa at tHht time, with 
a dasta (regiment) of troops by way of Hugli to the sea, for the purpose that 
in case the English tried to escape in ships he would prevent them from 
going out of the country. 

Siraj-ud-daula himself with his army set out and by way of Krishna-naķar 
reached Calcutta. As the English sahibs did not think that they could 
defend-the entire city, they fortified the factory [only] and waited in readi-, 
ness for war and peace. The men of [Siraj’s camp] bazar, who entered the 
town of Calcutta engaged in plunder, took away lakhs of rupees worth of 
property ‘and set fire to the houses. The Nawab s troops by his order ' 
invested the factory and tried to wrest ft. 

Ghulam Husain Khan ‘arzbegi, . . . in this matter every day used to 
tell the Nawab, “It is opposed to prudence and caution to quarrel with the 
English who are flames of fire.” He wens ordered to be expelled from the 
camp. [53a] Similarly, Zaim-ul-’abidin bagadwal, who spoke against this ` 
war, was turned out of the camp; also Mirza Habib Beg and Mir Hasha- | 
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ullah, who out of their regard for their master’s good, spoke out? were taken 
to be disaffected persons and expelled. 

` For some days the fire of fighting raged, and the fall of the strongly 
fortified factory seemed imminent, the English sahibs not finding themselves 
capable of fighting [longer], and despairing of peace, took ship and set out 
for the ocean. And some among the Englishmen of honour (chaldar) who 
saw the path of flight closed to them, killed themselves out of excessive 
self-respect ; and some men were taken prisoners. Muzaffar Jang who had 
been appointed with a dasta of troops to prevent the passage of the English 
ships and was stopping on the river bank could do nothing on account of 
his lack of materials. Fakhr-ut-tujar had said that the plunder of Calcutta 
would bring 3 krors of rupees to the Nawab’s Government ; it was indeed 
capable of yielding that amount, but the effects of the other traders, such 
as Muslims, Hindus, Armenians, were all plundered by the camp followers 
and the Nawab’s only gain was a bad name. The Nawab’s share [of the 
spoils] was specially dependent on the money in the factory. But the English 
sahibs loaded in their ships and took away with themselves all the money 
and valuable articles existing there. The little property of the factory which 
was secured by the Nawab s Government did not come up to the amount 
that he desired. For this reason, Muzaffar Jang was dismissed from the 
faujdari of Katwa in punishment of the offence of having let the English 
ships go away. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, who in the hope of the 
First Bakhshi’s post had greatly exerted himself in capturing the factory, 

was exalted to that high office as before. 

° The qila’dari of Calcutta was given to Raja Manik Chand who had some 
power of administrative management, bravery, and goodness of behaviour. 
The Nawab named Calcutta Alinagar, and set out for his capital. [536] 
On the day of his arrival at Murshidabad, he came in boats. (The splendour 
of his entry (4) was indescribable). An author who would describe that 
occasion adequately must gather leaves (paper) from the trees and pens from 
bamboo groves. l 


XVII. CONQUEST OF PURNIA. 


Entrusting affairs, great and small, of the State and the appointment | 
and dismissal of all officers to Raja Mohan Lal, he conferred many kinds of 
favour on him. When the Raja got full control over all affairs, he did not 
behave towards the intimate courtiers of Alivari with proper respect ; 
the ciyil officers (mutasaddi) of Alivardi'’s time whom the Raja, by reason 
of his domination, treated as mere servants in the presence of the Nawab,— 
especially Maharaja Durlabh Ram, Ray-i-Rayan Ummid Ram and Raja Sakat 
Singh, were wounded at heart. A letter had been sent through Mir Md. Ja‘far 
Khan summoning U'mar Khan asking him to come to the Court in perfect 
assurance ; and at the time when the Nawab reached the capital U'mar Khan 
arrived and had his audience ; all his desires were granted. [54a] 


(4) Hill's Bengal in 1756-57,. vol. i. p. cvili, ascribes the triumph to the conquest of 
Purnia. 
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Siraj-udsdaula leads an army against Shaukat Jang, who is slain.— 

In the year 1170 H. [=26 Sep. 1756—14 Sep. 1757] when Shaukat Jang, 
according to the order of Alivardi Khan had assumed rule over Purnia, he 
was alarmed and filled with suspicions at Siraj-ud-daula’s coming to Rajmahal, 
as I have narrated before. By way of precaution and defence, he in a few 
months, in spite of the paths: being closed, assembled nearly six thousand 
cavalry and fourteen to fifteen thousand infantry, and in the pride of youth, 
childishness and inexperience,—in spite of the dissuasion of Shaikh Jahan 
Yar, who was the chief and wisest of sardars, withdrew his head from obedience 
to Siraj and prepared to oppose him. With the coming of Mir Mu’alla Khan and 
‘Mirza Habib Beg, the flame of disturbance shot up tor tbe sky, and the mutual 
hostility so increased that a peaceful -settlement became impossible. These 
two men, who were the young Nawab’'s confidential advisers, out of selfish 
greed, gave him such advice as was really harmful to his interests. The 
character of Shaukat Jang was: naturally violent and impulsive, and it now 
became more rude and vicious. For example, alienating without any cause 
‘ Udwant his chief hazāri (artillery captain), he banished him from Purnia ; 
unreasonably posting a guard at the house of Mir Ruh-ud-din Husain Khan, 
estranged him from himself. Without waiting for the coming of Siraj-ud-daula, 
he sent Mir Mua‘Ila Khan with Lalli hazdri and other troops. for conquering 
Malda and other places near Purnia. The Khan, after going to Manihiri, 
which stands on the frontier of Purnia, found no strength for advancing further, 
and wrote to Shaukat Jang alleging that illwill and lack of co-operation on 
the part- of Lalli hazāri had prevented him from crossing the frontier of 
Bengal. In order to deceive the [54b] foolish Nawab, he addressed him as ` 
Jah@npanah (Emperor) in the letter. Shaukat Jang sent a letter of censure 
to the hazāri, telling him to obey the orders of Mir Mu alle Khan like his own. 
Lalli hazāri was proud of his valour and had 2,000 troopers and 6,000 infantry 
in his risala. . He in reply sent a letter to Shaukat Jang saying, “Your High- 
ness 8 flag-bearing elephant is enough to serve as a Law (tura) unto me. Please 
send it to me that I may set out for Bengal with it, and reach ag far as God 
wishes.” , 

On receiving this letter Shaukat Jang, who was displeased with the hazāri 
and did not at all understand the Persian language, formed the notion that 
the hazari had asked for the flag-bearing elephant out of ambition to become 
his equal, as Saulat Jang had declared the hazari his “adopted son" [as an 
honour] ; and that for this reason the hazāri was disobeying his order and 
refusing to serve under Mir Muʻalla Khan. So, in anger, he recalled both 
these captains. When they arrived, he forbade him the Court and said that 
he would next day himself nde out and drive out the pride of that deceitful 
rebel. At night during the private council, Mir Mu‘alla Khan gave him a 
certain advice, and. be refused to listen to the other courtiers who spoke 
against this policy as ruinous to himself. ` 

Next day when the Sun rose, Shaukat Jang got his troops ready, and 
although at that time the chiefs of bie army pleaded for the pardon of Lalli 
Hazāri, presented the sons of the hazāris to the Nawab, and said that it was 
unwise to alienate the commander of six or seven thousand troops at such a 
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time,—Shaukat Jang did not listen to them. Seating Mir Mu alla Khan in 
the back-seat of his own elephant, he set out for slaying the hazari. The 
hazāri, out of loyalty, forbade his soldiers to come out of his house [for battle 
He himself, in the manner of the Hindus, with naked head and foot, came 
out of his house, sat down on a bench and engaged in smoking his huqga of 
cocoanut. [55a] S 
. When Shaukat Jang arrived with all his troops at his place, Mir Sultan 
Khalil risaldar went to the hazāri, took him up on his elephant, and brought 
him to the Nawab. There, too, Shaukat Jang did not listen to the pleadings 
of people for Lalli, but after keeping him in confinement for two or three 
days, sent him away from Purnia, and placed his risGla under one of his 
favourites. This act became the cause of reproach from high and low. 
Some days after this trouble, on hearing of the coming of Siraj-ud-daula’s 
troops, Shaukat Jang, at the suggestion of Mir Mu‘alla Khan, himself set out 
for the invasion of Malda, and ravaged many villages near Malda. When he 
was encamped at Hayatpur, Mirza Habib Beg, privately told him, “All the 
sardārs are dissatisfied with you and have formed a pact for deposing and 
imprisoning you.” In the council held next day at night, when all the sardars 
were assembled, Shaukat Jang begged the pardon of each of them and asked 
why they were offended with him, and told them to their faces the story [of 
conspiracy] alleged by Mirza Habib Beg. Then Shaikh Jahan Yar who was 
a leading sardar, swore on the Zulfigar, and said, ` We shall only gain infamy 
if we seize you at such a time as this. Your improper acts have certainly 
wounded our feelings. Some low persons on account of their being close 
* to your person, say this sort of thing to you, and become the cause of dis- 
turbance and mischief. We know not to what stage they would carry the 
affair, and at what time the fire of their envy would be extinguished.” 
Shaukat Jang, on hearing these words, for conciliating his sardars, turned 
Mirza Habib Beg out of his court with every disgrace, and himself returned 
to Purnia with all his sardars for the fatiha of the Iman of Mankind. 
Siraj-ud-daula, seeing that Shaukat Jang was mad and his good counsels 
to him had produced no effect, began to suspect all the sardars of Alivardi 
from the whisperings of back-biters, summoned to his aid Maharaja Ram 
Narayan from Patna, and after the arrival of the Maharaja at Rajmahal, 
ordered the Ganges to be crossed. He himself started on the 14th Muharram 
1171 (cor. 1170 H. = 9 Oct. 1756) at an auspicious moment for Purnia. [55b] 
Shaukat Jang, hearing the news, pleased Shaikh Jahan Yar and Sham Sundar 
the bakhshi of the artillery, with the gift of horses and elephants, and sent 
them to fight well and dig entrenchments. He himself, on the 19th Muharram 
[14 Oct.] after encouraging al] the troops with presents, came out of the city of 
Purnia. He never refrained from witnessing dances all the night, which had 
become a habit with him, from his fifth or sixth year to the day of this battle. 
On 22nd Muharram [17 Oct.] when the battle was raging violently, he 
slept in perfect ease till one prahar of the day. When he rose from his bed, 
he prepared for combat; and after ffaversing ten kos, when less than one 
prahar of the day remained, he reached the trenches, and ordered Sham 
Sundar Bakhshi and Shaikh Jahan Yar to issue from the trenches and engage 
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in fighting the enemy. Siraj-ud-daula’s army, too, arrived on the field at the 
same time. First Sham Sundar Bakhshi, issuing from his entrenchment opposed 
the Bengal army and began a severe fight with muskets. Shaikh Jahan Yar, 
who was a man of great and varied experience, at first sent to Shaukat Jang 
a message, saying, “Only one watch of the day is left, and no time for fighting 
remains. Our troops too have not yet recovered from the fatigue of their 
march [from Purnia], and indeed, many of them have not yet come up. So, 
you should recall Sham Sundar from the field, put off the battle tonight, so ‘that 
next morning what God wills may quickly come to pass”. 

At last the Shaikh on receiving harsh and bitter replies to his letter, became 
weary of life and turned his face to the battle field. But he had not recon- 
noitred the field of battle, and it was his fault, because he had arrived there 
some days before and yet had not surveyed the ground. So, at the first charge, 
he with his troops became involved in the river of mud. A cannon-ball struck 
his son-in-law down from his elephant’s back. Most of the [Purnia] troops 
being ruined and wounded at this place, took to flight. The sardars with a 
few men only issued from that ruinous [marshy] place with the greatest 
trouble and halted for a short time for collecting their followers ; some foot- 
musketeers of the enemy's army had advanced before the rest and taken post 
in the midst of the bushes (bota-ha) and opened fire. [56a] The bullets of these 
few men struck down Karguzar Khan Bakhshi, Muhammad Sa'id Khan the 
son of Abu Turāb Khan, Loha Singh hazāri and other captains. At this time 
when Dost Muhammad Khan and U mar Khan were confronting him, Shaikh 
Jahan Yar, mortified by the death of his son-in-law, dismounted from his 
elephant and turned to flight. Some say that he himself had been wounded ` 
by a bullet. His grandson (nawasa) Abdul Rashid with one trooper named 
Shaikh Ghulam Ali, after a little fighting, gave up his life in battle. Janbaz Beg 
Khan, and Mir Mu alle Khan with all the soldiers fled away. Mir Sultan Khalil 
who was a brave man, in sepite of his mahut being killed, directed his elephant in 
the battlefield with his feet, at first fred some muskets that he bad at hand, 
then turned to repelling the enemy with bow and arrows. Wheg the enemy 
came near his elephant, he plied his spear. At last his enefhies crowded 
round and clinging to his elephant wanted to mount it, he drew his sword and 
turned back some men from mounting to the top. One of these men who had 
climbed up to his hauda, was slain by this pure-blooded Sayyid with his 
dagger, and he himself fainted away from his numerous wounds. Dost 
Muhammad Khan, admiring his valour, prevented his enemies from killing 
him. At this time his elephant left the field and brought its master to his 
house. After two days his pure soul took its pilgrimage to heaven. 

Mirza Habib Beg and Ali Naqi Khan the son of Hedayet Ak Khan, who 
had stood firm and refused to incur the disgrace of flight, were killed. Their 
fault was that they refused to fight when in the field, and did not ply their 
weapons before the enemy. 

On the left wing of Shaukat Jang, where Sham Sundar the bakhshi the 
darogha of the dasti topkhāna. fought heroically, he was killed by a musket 
shot. He waged the battle so vigorously, that he carried with him two ' 
elephants [566] with their haudas filled with silver and gold rings ; and while | 
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the bullets were being showered like rain, he knelt down and rewarded with 
a ring every foot-musketeer who showed any bravery. . 
The right [sic] wing was emptied of Shim Sundar and the left of Jahan 
. Yar Khan, and Mardin Ali and Mithan Lal diwan, and some other men who 
were in the vanguard of Shaukat Jang, being unable to contend turned to 
flight, and Jasarat Khan the brother of Shaukat Jang, with a dasta of troops 
went away from his company, and his other brother Mirzai Sahib was wounded 
by a zamburak ball,—Shaukat Jang, with the innate valour which is the 
characteristic of his family, entered the field with six or seven horsemen only, 
and stood firmly opposite Mir Md. Ja'far Khan. The men who were with 
him urged him to flee, but he replied, “Flight is not preferable to death,” 
[áz marg gurez pesh-raft nist, I have inserted az here]—and repeated the 
verses :— 


"If I die with a good name, it would be proper. 
I ought to have the name, as my body belongs to Death.” 


At last from the shower of bullets that fell on him, he chose the plank of 
the bier in place of the masnad of kingship, and on that gift of a mount [i.e., 
bier] his body was carried to Purnia. The turban of Shaukat Jang had rolled 
down to the ground from the shock ; some people carried it as a present to 
Siraj-ud-daula who was staying one day’s march from the field of battle. 

Shaikh Bahadur Narnauli, an old servant of Shaukat Jang, had lost the use 
of his hands and feet from former wounds. Shaukat Jang had left him in the 
trenches in charge of his family and gone into the fight. Seeing the Nawab 
. killed, he came out of the trenches with two hundred cavalry into the battle- 
field ; and after the flight of the troopers of his party, he threw himself down 
from his elephant and gave up his life. By chance he was the only man 
buried on the field of battle. 


The victorious Siraj-ud-daula sent Raja Mohan Lal to Purnia to regulate 
the country and escheat the property ; with him were appointed Mir Kazim 
risaladar, Bal Krishan hazāri, Kishwar Khan ‘Asis and Mirza Zain-ul-’ Abidin 
baqawal. d ve Ram Narayan was greatly rewarded and sent back to 
Petna. Considering Umar Khan and Mirza Ghulam Ali Beg, for their friend- 
ship with Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, [57a] as his enemies, Siraj removed them 
from his service and gave them leave to go home, but secretly sent an order 
to Maharaja Ram Narayan to keep them in strict confinement. Then he 
returned to Murshidabad in gold-decorated boats with every pomp. 


Through the intercession of Dost Muhammad Khan, Mirza Habib Beg 
and Ak Naqi Khan were punished a little and then exiled. 

Maharaja Mohan Lal after coming to Purnia, engaged in searching for 
the property of Shaukat Jang and Saulat Jang. When it was ascertained that 
Shaukat Jang in his lifetime had given away to the people every thing that he 
had, leaving nothing in his house, Mohan Lal began to seize and confine the 

well-to-do men, and confiscated whatever he found with anyone. Mir Mu‘alla 
` Khan, Sanjar Ali Khan, Aga Mir, Mir “Abdul Hai, and Mirza Md. Ali were 
imprisoned and after one month sent to Siraj-ud-daula, who excepting Sanjar 
Ali Khan cut off the noses of the other four and mounting them on camels 
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paraded them through the capital in disgrace, and then sent them to per- 
petual imprisonment in Patna. The author of this book was kept among the 
prisoners in Purnia for 19 days, and then at the intercession of the mother 
and daughter of the Nawab Sahib he was released. Taking the necessary 
articles for the journey such as boats Sc, from Raja Mohan Lal, I sent out for 
Murshidabad, by order of the Nawab. While I was halting a few days at 
Rajmahal in fear of Siraj, harka@ras again came, conducted me to my house, 
and took from my father a receipt. For this offence I was deprived of the 
faujdari of Ghoraghat, which was given to Mir Raushan Ali Khan, darogha 
of the Nawab’s own diwankhana. From the midnight sighs of the old men 
of Purnia, Maharaja Mohan Lal fell seriously ill; leaving his son for 
administering Purnia, he set out for Murshidabad. 
. Maharaja Ram Narayan, by order of Siraj, confined in the centre of the 
city Mirza Ghulam Ali Beg, Mirza Hakim Beg, Ahmad Ali Khan, and Hasan 
Quli Khan,—who had been expelled [from Murshidabad] after Mirza 
. Ghulam [Ali], and Mir Mua'lla Khan and others, and attached their pro- 
perty. U'mar Khan with [57b] his two sons Dali [sic] Khan and Asalat 
Khan with 700 troopers were invested in Ja far Khan’s garden. And all these 
prisoners obtained their release after the -murder of Siraj-ud-daula ; only 
U'mar Khan, who had been disgusted with life, died in prison. Ghulam 
Husain Khan arzbegi, who had been dismissed from his office for the offence 
of pleading for the English and was sitting down idly at home, was, after 
Siraj s return. from this expedition imprisoned with great dishonour ; then 
taking three lakhs of rupees from ‘him Siraj at the entreaty of the Begams 
permitted him to return to his own house. The brothers and wives of Shaukat » 
Jang were sent to Dacca and kept in confinement. 

Two months had not passed after this affair, when news came of the 


coming of the English sihibs. 


| XVII. ENGLISH CONQUEST 


THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH, THEIR CAPTURE OF EI ai 
First DEFEAT OF SIRAJ-UD-DAULA 


When some years before this, the English and the French had been 
fighting between themselves, the French, by fraud—which is the special 
characteristic of the hat-wearers,—had captured the English factory of 
Madras, and seized many English merchantships ; on hearing the news of it, 
some men-of-war with troops had been sent from England against Pondicherry ; 
and the English had triumphed owing to quarrels among the. [Governor] 
General, Colonels and Council of the French, and reduced the French-built 
factory of Pondicherry to the dust. In the year 1170 [1756] when the news 
of the sack -of Calcutta and the slaying ot tbe English sahibs [there] reached 
Madras, the admiral [Watson] with one- ship of war and Colonel Clive Sabit 
Jang with a force of sepoys and white tfSops, set out for Calcutta. Raja Manik 
Chand, unable to resist, took to flight; and the Admiral entered Calcutta with- 
out fighting, and -he sent a proposal of peace to Siraj-ud-daula. The Nawab, 
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roused by the news of the defeat of Raja Manik Chand, imagined this time 
to be the [58a] same as the previous one, set out without delay Lon fighting. 
With men who were food-tasters and therefore worse than heritage-holders 
[sic in orig.] he reached Calcutta and encamped in a garden near the factory 
which was not fit for his residence, and did not reconnoitre the ground, 
which is the first duty of generals. The chiefs of his army, especially Mir Md. 
Ja'far Khan told him that the place was not suitable for a camp,-it being 
situated on the road and the Europeans were famous for their night-attacks ; 
but he would not listen to them, and stayed there. The English sahibs, in 
their customary manner, took to deception and embarking all their 
troops in ships, sent a few men on the pretext of embassy and, spied out 
the disposition of the camp and the paths of coming and going. One night 
for delivering a surprise attack they alighted from their ships, entered the 
camp where all the troops, on account of the incompetence of ‘their chief, 
were asleep in negligence, and raised the shout of attack. The whole army 
was disturbed, and finding themselves unable to offer fight, more than half 
the force in the remaining night took to flight. 

Dost Muhammad Khan in his own tent and Khwaja Abdul Hadi Khan 
on the way when going to the Nawab were wounded. Muhammad Inj Khan 
Bahadur, upon whom the English soldiers had turned, without turban or shoes 
arrived at the Nawab’s side and shared with him the work of finding a remedy. 
As it was the winter season, the atmosphere up to one prahar of the day was 
so charged with darkness, dust (smoke?) and night-dew (mist) that none could 
see his neighbour ; the servants from their own distressed condition could not 
attend to their master’s condition. The English sahibs, with composure of 
mind, wandered through the entire camp. When the-air became clear, Raja 
Manik Chand went up to the factory and finding nobody [on the way], 
returned without gaining his object. The sardars [586] assembled and told 
the Nawab as an excuse that they had tried to dissuade him from camping 
there only in view of such a day. | 

Siraj and his comrades, in mortal fear, disregarding the advice of his 
generals to Kantine the war with better arrangements, sought to make peace, 
and calling up the envoys of the English he agreed to such terms as they 
demanded, undertook to pay compensation for the sack of Calcutta, gave 
robes of honour to the English sahibs, and that very day set out for 
Murshidabad. ‘Travelling very fast he entered his palace of Mansurganj, and 
engaged in playing the Holi. At the request of the French, he appointed 
Balkishan hazāri with a force to help them. Leaving Raja Durlabh Ram and 
Mir Md. Ja far Khan with a strong force at Agradwip, for opposing the attack 
of the English, issued orders for making trenches and ditches around the 
mansion of Mansurganj, and ordered the route of the river of Suti to be 
blocked ; Kishwar Khan was given this task, and he in a few days built a dam 
like a hill. By the advice of fools, he sent away Raham Khan, like whom 
there was no sardar at the time to Patna. 

Mir Md. Ja‘far Khan and Raja Dtrlabh Ram at the time when they were 
at Agradwip, on hearing that Siraj-ud-daula was sunk in pleasure and 
completely negligent, and seeing the fame of the valour of the English 
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spreading in all quarters of the sky (lit. horizon), seized the opportunity and 
sent an envoy most secretly, to the English sahibs, professing their own friendli- 
ness and instigating them to make war on the Nawab. . . [59a] Siraj-ud-daula on 
hearing of the disloyalty of this servant -called him to his presence, and dis- 
missed Mir Md. Ja'far Khan along with Khadim Husain Khan, and deprived 
Raja Durlabh Ram of his trust even more than before. ë 

f At this time news arrived of the defeat of the French by the English. As 
I have said, there was enmity between these two races. When the English 
composed their mind about Siraj, and recovered their own settlement, they 
turned to the rooting out of the French, near the garden of Ghirety. There 
` was fighting between them. As the French had sunk two ships in the river 
and closed the path for the coming of the English ships, the Admiral became 
. distracted in mind on hearing that the French, with their mind at rest- about 
the river, were fighting bravely on land from [their] trenches. At last, under 
the guidance of a Frenchman who knew the thing, a path was found, he 
brought a war-vessel up opposite the French factory, and from land and water 
opened such a fire as covered the earth and the sky . 

As it was God’s will that the French should be E a fireball from 
a French ship which was aimed at an English ship for setting it on firre, 
rebounded and fell on the French ship and consumed it entirely to ashes. So 
the [59b] French, losing all hope of their navy, retired to the top of the 
citadel of the factory and fought on desperately for some days more 
from dawn to sunset, till numberless defenders were slain or wounded. The 
French despairing of help from Siršj-ud-daula, hoisted the English flag on 

eir factory see safety, and yielded the keys of the gate. š 

The English during this 6ght had discharged some guns towards the fort 
of Hugli, so that Mirza Muhammad Ali the qiladar, fled away to Murshidabad. 
Nearly 200 Frenchmen, unwilling to be taken prisoners by the English, fled 
away with Bal Kishan Hazāri who had been placed there by the Nawab for 
helping the French. They came to the French Factory of Murshidabad before 
Mons. Law. The English reduced the Factory [really the fort D’Orleans] of 
Farasdanga to dust, plundered everything that they found ther d returned 
to Calcutta. Mons. Law, finding the Nawab, weak, worthleke and foolish, 
with a few Frenchmen and some artillery set out by the land route for the 
Deccan. When some men advised Siraj to make the French his retainers at 
such a time, he replied that if he entertained these men, the English would 
become his bitter enemies. He told Mons. Law to stay at Patna whence he 
would be summoned at the Nawab's need. At this time, Dost Muhammad ` 
Khan, on account of the wound he had received in the night attack, took 
leave for going home, and after reaching [cor] the city [Patna] died. He 
was very brave, high-spirited, and a men of gentlemanly manner ; er a 
risaladar of five troopers he had risen to the command of 500 cavalry ; 
every battle he had done deeds of distinction. 

After the defeat of the French, Siraj-ud-daula became even more 
suspicious of Mir Md. Ja'far Khanethan before, appointed Khwaja Abdul - 
Hadi -Khan as Bakhshi and ordered Sayyid Mirza to take muster of the con- 
tingents of Mir Md. Ja'far Khan and Khädim Husain Khan [60a]. 
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The eau not content with doing this, sent harsh bailiffs i io expel the 
two generals.. And these two generals, who were stronger than the other 
generals, assembled their troops in their houses and sent to the Nawab to say, 
“Send us the pay due to our soldiers, so that we may make our arrangements . 
and leave you’’. Finding Jagat Seth and Raja Durlabh Ram as their ally, 
they sent repeated messages to the English through Mirza Amir Beg, to say 

“We have won over all the troops to our side, and have exerted ourselves 
greatly to disperse the soldiers (i.e., induce them to desert). All have become 
hostile to Siraj-ud-daula and on account of his bad deeds wish that the rule 
of this country should pass out of this SE This is, the most opportune . 


See e 
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e English sahibs received this message en became SE of Gë 

Kette (Ge, treachery) of these men, they ided to ‘march towards 
~ Murshidabad, aiid with a firm heart ‘prepared materials ‘for oa a the 
country. 

Siraj-ud-daula inspite of the EECH of news EE his enemy's 
[preparations] remained sunk in negligence and enjoyment of pleasure. His 
confidants, especially Mir Madan and Khwaja Abdul Hadi Khan, grieved at. 
this slothfulness and told him, “Thbe predominance of the English has passed 
the limit of moderation, and they have determined to. conquer this country. 
-= Making exertions after the flood has risen above the head, will not bring 
-safety. Don't delay in attending to the business [of defence], because the 
duration of the kingdom, the regulation of [605] the administration and the 

ety and prosperity of the people, cannot be effected without a keen sword, 
, night planning, great carefulness, and great exertion. Mir Md. Ja'far Khan 
is treacherously bent on ruining this royal. house ; he ote be first destroyed 
and then it will become-easy to deal with the English." 


But some traitors gave him this advice, ‘Without DE a vast army, 
it is beyond the rangé~of{ possibility to fight the English. If you conciliate 
Mir Md. Ja'far Khan and others whose feelings have been wounded, the 
English troops will never find it possible to face our ‘heroic soldiers. If women 
‘and children™yome to offer resistance from housetops (bamha) with bricks and 


stones, they caf overpower all in the difficult narrow street of the mahallas.”” + 


' As flatterers had gained complete sway over the ep of ‘Hindustan in 
recent years, Sirij gave up his intention, and took no thought about the 
intentions of the Christian army. 


Mir Md. Ja‘far Khan, whose seed planted so many years ago was not 
sprouting up in tbe soil of revenge, was always planning with a party whom _ 
he thoaght to be his friends, how to put down Siraj-ud- daula. 


Suddenly at this time news arrived that Colonel Clive Sabit : Jang had « set 
out for the capital of Bengal-with a party of English soldiers, opposed to 
whom even the flash of lightning becomes powerless; and the fire of royal 
guards (haras) without keenness. Sirdj-ud-daula restored Mir Md. Ja'far Khan 
and Khadim Husain Khan to their formesoffices, and making Shaikh Khairullah 
Khidmatgar as his medium for conciliating them, placed the Quran between 
them and himself and made peace with them on the.condition that after victory 
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over the English, the risālas Mir Md. Ja'far Khan and Khadim Husain Khan 
would be gladly given congee [disbanded]. To this efféct a paper was written 
and after being signed by the [two] sardars was placed before the Nawab. 
At that time Mir Madan said, “One ought to be very careful about his 
mortal enemy. At this time we ought not to expect any good service from 
these sardirs. We ought to put them down frst, so that the [6la] English, 
on hearing the news, will of themselves take to flight. The presence of these 
two in our camp will be the cause of distraction and anxiety to us (the loyal 
generals) ; and they are sure to practise treachery." But Siraj-ud-daula, not 
listening to him, turned to fighting the English. 


XX. PLASSEY 


SIRAJ-UD-DAULA FIGHTS WITH THE ENGLISH, IS TOTALLY DEFEATED 
AND PuT To DEATH 


On the 2nd Shawwal, 1170 H. [20 June 1757 A.D.] Siraj-ud-daula after con- 
ciliating Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, started from Mansurganj for repelling the 
English. After two or three days, the rival armies came in sight of each other ; 
the English entrenched themselves in the park of Plassey, and busily engaged 
in fring on (heit enemies. Siraj-ud-daula, placing Raja Mohan Lal and Mir 
Madan in the van of his army, himself remained in the rear as the support 
of these two. Bahadur Ali Khan, the daroga of the jinsi artillery, out of his 
fidelity, without any order from the Nawab, engaged in opening fire. Mir 
Md. Ja'far Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, at a distance of one kos on the 
left hand of the Nawab, stood as spectators. Maharaja Durlabh Ram, also’ 
took post two kos away from our army, on the right hand of the English army, 
_and looked at the spectacle. The bahlias (musketeers) Grieving that the sardar 
was [616] not attending to the business, stood in ranks in one corner of the 
battle field and were butchered by the fire of the enemy. Some men, who 
disliked the smell of gunpowder, fled away to one side. ‘Somdf renchmen, 
who parting from Mons. Law had remained with the NawaB, carried their 
guns to near the English trenches; although they asked for reinforcement 
and materials, none listened to their words, because Kee is remote from 
the eyes and heart of the people of this country . 


However, Mir Madan who made great Gen to ‘push to the front, was 
hit by a cannon-ball in his stomach and died. Nawab Siraj-ud-daula, losing 
heart at the death fof Mir Madan, called Mir Md. Ja'far Khan with a thousand 
entreaties before’ himself, and taking off the turban from his head said that 
he must defend the honour of the Nawab. Mir Ja'far Khan out of his 
treacherous désign said, "Only four gharis of the day remain. The English 
troops are in great power and spirit. Signs of weakness and defeat are 
visible among our soldiers. On account of their exertions throughout the 
day, our mien are not in such a good céndition that in reliance on their support 
we can put down such powerful enemies as the English. It is advisable and 


our final safety depends on this that you should now order our guns to be , 
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brought’ back from the field and placed within the entrenchment;.so that our ` 

men may pass the night’ at ease. Tomorrow we shall see what can be done, ` 

I have heard that Mir Md. Ja far Khan had intended to murder the Nawab 

at that time, but refrained from the design on account of the large ntimber. 
of [loyal] troops present. Siraj without asking any of the experienced soldiers 

. present before him, at once recalled Mohan Lal from the field, and eent: 
orders to Bahadur Ali Khan to bring the artillery back to the entrenchment. 


As soon as the Nawab’s soldiers turned back and his guns were taken 
back, the English sahibs, being strengthened [62a] at heart, placing their guns 
in front, began to fight [again]. Siraj-ud-daula, on seeing the signs of weakness 
and defeat among his troops, told them high and low, about the good qualities 
of Alivardi, and said, “The effect of handing Bengal over to the English will 
be nothing but ruin and loss. Fight bravely now, that you may nof be ranked 
among cowards.” But as the retreat had utterly destroyed the order of the 
troops, none listened to these words. In a short time all the soldiers turned 
their’ faces away from the battlefield. 


The Nawab -waited for an hour with some khawdses but seeing . the 
supremacy and power of the English, necessarily took to flight towards 
Murshidabad. Entering the palace of Mansurganj, he summoned Jagat Seth and 
_ laid the head of humility at his feet, and told him, “Turn the, English back 

by taking on yourself the payment of any amount for which the English may 
agree to make peace.” Jagat Seth who was not, composed-in mind about 
Siraj, and out of his friendship with Mir Md. Ja‘far Khan, was his enemy, 
agreed to the request in the presence of the Nawab; he secured the release 
of Ranjit Rai, his wakil who was in confinement, took his congee, and sent 
Kundamal Munshi as his envoy to Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, to say, “Why are 
you delaying in coming to the capital?” 


Io the night of thë"day in which the enemy triumphed, it rained heavily. 
Hence the chiefs of the army could not at all attend to the condition of 
_ Siräj-ud-daula or assemble before him. [62b] Next day, Siraj-ud-daulah 
tumed out Wythe house nearly five hundred women, with the food and dress . 

that they had with them. That day, up to midnight he stayed:in Mansurganj, 
' and thereafter decided to go to Patna. 


At midnight getting into a rath, with his wits teren Begam and his 
three years old daughter, and one eunuch, he set out for Bhagwan Gola to 
take boat there. Owing to the darkness of the night, the trouble and the 
excess of mud, the rath of the Begam became separated from his. So he 
reached Bhagwangola alone and there getting into a boat called a Bhaolia - 
with the eupuch, decided to go by the route of Malda, because on the 
“[other] way at Rajmahal the brothers of Mir Md. Ja'far Khan lived. ‘Arriving 
at Malda, he told the eunuch to. go to the darogha of the baskets of mangoes 
[which used to be sent to the Nawab] and tell him to send the footmen. under 
him to him. That merciless infidel, put the eunuch in prison and ‘planned to 
arrest Siraj and wait on Mir Md. Ja‘far“Khan with such a present! But God 


willed it otherwise ; the eunuch escaped, came back to his master and told 
_ him all the facta. 
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.¢ Siraj seeing dangers coming to him from all «ces, in distraction ' + nc 
help but to turn the reins towards Rajmahal. Alighting in the outskirts ot 
Rajmahal, he revealed his identity to a fagir living there thinking him to be a 
man of God, but that dark“hearted man, at once sentthe news to Mir Daud, the 
brother of Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, who came wih some men and seized 
Siraj-ud-daula. From Murshidgbad, Mir Muhammid Sadiq Khan the son of 
Mir Md. Ja'far Khan, ms came by forced marches [63a] against Siraj, 
placed him in a cart (chakra) with every disgrace and took him to Murshi- 
dabad ; on that very day he ordered Muhammidi Beg to despatch him. 
When he after giving twenty wounds ‘could not finiah the work, he sent a 
"`" Mughal from among his comrades, who with one blow of his dagger ended 
the life of Siraj. His body was placed on an elephant and paraded throuch 
the town with ignominy. When the elephant awived ai the house of his 
mother, she rushed out with bare feet and hea d fiung herself at the feet 
° of the beast, but the servants of Khadim Husain Khan forcibly turned her 
back. When the elephant arrived below the terrace (baléha@na) of Khadim 
‘Husain Khan, he out of his shamelessness, threw a thin of cloth on the corpse 
for shrouding it at burial. i 

When Sirāj's dead body was at last thrown into the market square and 
nobódy turned to wash and bury it, Mirza Zain-ul-‘abidin bagawal, keeping 
in view the oldness of this family and preparing for his own death, bathed 
the murdered man’s body, put it in a coffin and buned it by the side of 
Aliyardi’s tomb. His reign was for fifteen months. . 

irr Md. Ja'far Khan becomes ruler; the English gain control over 

Bengal. l 

[6a] After the distribution of te territory and treasures [of Siraj], Mir 
Ja'far and Miran divided between themselves the wives and concubines of 
the late Nawab. Although both fathemand son, under the stimulation of brute 
passion, asked for the hand of the honoured wife' of Siraj-ud-daula, namely 
Lutf-un-nisa Begam, she declined hnd sent this reply, “Having ridden an 
elephant before, I cannot now agree to ride on an ass.” 8 
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The System of Muslim Justice 
i K 
(BASED oN SADt NIZAMAT ADALAT Recorps, 1791-1799) 
V oo 
USLIM penal law} as also the criminal law of the Hindus which it had 
superseded, were regarded by Macaulay as altogether unfit for the? 
consideration of the Indian Law Commission. | In a letter, dated 2nd May, t 
1837, he argued that if Indja was in possession of a system of criminal law V/ 
which the people regarded With partality the Jaw commissioners would try 
to digest it and moderately to correct it and would not propose a system 
fundamentally different. (At the advent of British rule in Bengal the penal law 
J in force in Bengal was Muhammadan law. Evẹn after 1765 the administration 
of criminal justice continued in the hands of the Muhammadans, } the e Qazis 
and Muftis being responsible for the fatwa or interpretation of Muhammadan 
Ze the Foujdars referring for sentence to te Naib Nazim. {Muhammad oe ; 
an, who was Naib. Nazim for the greater part of the period from 17 a 
1790 thus controlled country justice on the criminal side.) But after Dece > 
20 began the systematic supersessión of Muslim criminal law by Br ish 
regulations.4, Muslim penal law was gradually 'dis-stated' to such an qktent, 
) that it had no longer any title to the religious veneration of the Muslims and 
| only certain original péculiarities, certairf technical terms and nice distinctions , . 
SE lumber of pedantry—remained as._relics encurhbering the _ dispensation 
ice. Macaulay swept this_rubbiebe aci-l- 

n the Sadr Nigamat Adalat E of 1791-1799 we find many of the 
-fatas of the Qazis ard Muftis} -that eve us an idea of Musim c'mmal 
jurisprudence} The authoritative, writings of Abu Haunifa and his disciples 
Abu Yu®f and Imam Muhammad governed these” judicial decisions. When 
they did not find any precedent in these authorities they sought it im the 
decisions of subsequent lawyers. ( Certain distinctions of this penal code 
should be noticed, viz., Saag on retaliation (blood for blood) ; deyut (price 
of blood); hudud (prescribed penalties): Tazeer; Seasut, Akoobut (discre- 
‘tionary correction and chastisement).: The theory was best explained by the 
law officers of the Nizamat Adalat in reply to a question put to them in 
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Kessis and Deyut are the ri 
DEEN, RE DESS ei ished whe 


3 of the slaves of God. ‘Theretare 
t is founded on the will of the heirs 
Mongol Das (2{st Marc; 1791), who 
e heirs having forgiven the rmirderer he 
fth and _a sister of the deceased cleimed and 
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was declared entitled to receive her share of the Deyut. (The same decision 
was given in tNe case of Zeaullah, a murderer,\ the father of the GE 
having remitted his claim to Kessas and. his share of the Déyut the mürdege 
had to pay compensation to the other heir of the murdered. iG was also l 
considered opinion of the law officers that only ‘if a murdered man has not 
a single heir it remains with the judge or Cauzee to claim Kessas — The, 


chief Qazi and the twotchief Muftis gf the Nizamat Adalat opined that 


“Kessas appertains to human rights in like manner as property.” ‘Therefore 
"E the heirs of a: murdered man do not complain, or grant pardon, the 


`. 
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sovereign cannot compel them to demand Kessas. } is only by referring ‘to 
the Alamgaree that they could extend this privile€# to the sovereign or the 
Qazi ifthe heirs were below the age of puperty. y 

‘Mutilation was also a feature of the administration of Muslim Criminal 
law, When the superintendence of the administration of criminal justice 
was faken over from Md. Reza Khan\ the Magistrates were directed to carry 
tuto execution the pending decisions of the'Naib Nazim with the exception 
of sentences of mutilation that were to be reported ton the Nizamat Adalat V 
for decisio (14th February, el On the Ilth April, 179] the `Nizamat 
Adalat decided to resommend..to Governor General in Council to subst- N 
tute imprisonment and hard labour for 14 years in cases where a-prisoner was 
sentenced to lose 2 limbs and imprisonment and hard labour for seven years 
when he was sentenced to lose one limb. We also know definitely that \ 
according to law the hand would be ‘cut *ffi if a man was caught with’ stolen 


A 


propercy (fatwa, 3rd Octobér, (ai d 


{Another feature of the sentences was that in determining the punishment $ 
in cars of murder great importance was attached to the mode or inshument 
used ad the i ny tion was riot 90 much taken into considération’.§ In a fatwa 
given cy the 'Qazi—3rd October, ]79]—in the case of a Than who was 
murdered by a aus of 4 persons by kicks and blows with the fist and slaps 
and a continuation ‘thereof. that this came under SE description , of ‘Subba 
Amd’ and Kessag and Deg were: not incurred, 

The evidenë of women in cases of murder was considered invalid; In 
dn e ease? af Sye Churtd—murder—I7th Shaban, (2lst April, 1791) it was , 
declared by the Nai oo himself that it was nécessary to EE from 
the plaintiff whether / has any other evidence except that of women ' 7 
In the case of Come ache (20th February, 1793) the evidence of women 
was not considered desgrving of being attended to. 


wë 
*. Ths evidence òf zimmies. ie., non-Muslims against Muslims in a case of 


\ murder was considered invalid. Whig Niscrimiration was made ‘perfectly clear 
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by the chief Qazi jn the case of Keetoo Choudhry ` and Kalor Choüdhury 
(3rd October, 1791). Their names did not indicate whether they Vere Hingys . 
or Muslirns. Therefore the chief aa i ‘declag siw (that af the ere Muslims 

the evidence of Hindus against thea could x allowed “oh tbey were | 





















v Hindue they were deserving of sevéie p nis ^ Simila Së the case of 
[Sessea tried for murder in May, 1792371789. n sde erer 'Russea 
would have been deserving of being pu | e witnesses. been `- 
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/ Mohammadan but on account of the invalidity of witnesfies Kessas is 
removed") In the case of Teigh Ally, 16th December, 17957 the chief Qazi ; 
agd the two chief Muftis thus recorded their opinion ` were there two Mussal- 
ape witnesses to the copfession of Teigh Ally the prisoner would be liabl 
Ser death. As the case stands he is liable to perpetuali imprisonment. KA 

(For forgery the punishment was 39- stipes with Taz Tazeeana and short-. 
ee E of Rajeballav Gris June, 1791). For theft and d burglary, fhe 
usual punishment was 39 stripes and a short term of imprisonment (abstract 
of proceedings 6th January, 179%). For theft in one place one year's impri- 
sonment was usual. For theft in two places two years’ imprisonment and 
for accompanying a rufan one gear more, But the Qazis and Muftis took 
a much more serious view of Nasi and highway robbery and usually 
sentenced highway robber to imprisonment for indefinite period and when, - 
the Sadr Nizamat Adalat reviewed their case it was found tha: some, were 
already confined for more than a decade o: a decade and 2 half) At 
` Krishangar 140 persons were found confined under sentence of imrasonment 
durine pleasure. At Dacca the numbe) was 150, This gives an approximate ra 
idea of the number of the imprisoned belonging tc this category. 

This brings us to the question of confession. At Dacca it was Found hat 
mos! of these persons were charged with robbery and they had made .con- 
fessions.~ But they denied this and said that the Goindahs and Girdewars 
had compelled them to do this., The Moulvis left the punishment :- the 
pleasure of the Hakim ind the Naib Nazim ordered 30 stripes and im,.ison- 

$ 

AZnent for an indefinite period3⁄ These confessions were not substantiated by = 
‘ a single witneas. In the case oí Assarro (Apri, 1791) the Muftis. said, ` -.fter 
f the corfession of a murder it ir of no consequence, whether the witnesses are 
person: of respectability or not because the, man. is taken in hig own con- 
fession." It was found in the case of ['rankissen vs. Kinnoo Billy and Sukdev 
Jana (llth April, 1791) that the prisoners’ ~complained that thé confession — 
was extorted from them by the Talukcarg’ and digwas in the mufassil- By- SS 
harsh treatment. “The Qazi and Muftis-d EE the opinion that the “Taluk- 
dars and dewars concerned should-apfpear as witnesses. t according to 
_the Muslim. system of criminal justice these J'alukdars and digwars must - 
“prove that some persons were responsible for these dapin es kréie: Abee 
might be asked to compensate for the ioss. Once" con s$sions were extorted ` 
they vere interested | i proving-that they were genuitie. 4 Otherwise they were _ 
liz ble to prosecution: Y The judges commented : ‘It would be as “absurd: B GER 
credit it as to wie? 8 validity of a end without Mitnesses ups “the mere 
oath of the party who might sue forthe recovery of the amount. Jn the Cëee E 
of Viooty (19th March, 1792) thé’ fatwa erred to the case, as coming under E 
z the description of *Hukkol: -ul-Abad man ~zights). ‘according’ to which 

denial after tonfession *i is not proper ae 

A refer to thy’ Je the Muslim law pasos of the 
Nizamat Adal ed #. ber, 17/98Maud the proceedings of 23rd May, 
1799 makes it it wagio mi ke changes not here-and.thére 2- 
ees the very tS edim c: ‘minal law! According to’ this, 

e a father or moe d Bier or grandi ‘aher wilfolly- :muřdering a ` ç 
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child or a grandchild could not be sentenced to suffer death by Kessas nor could gi 
, such sentence be passed against a master for the murder of a slave? Other w 
incongruities are also pointed out in the representation,» t had thereforg 
to be provided that in such cases the law officers would give the fatwah as 
usual but the court of Nizamat Adalat should inflict death sentence as in all 
g- cases of wilful murder. e systematic supersession of Muslim criminal laws; Ges 
thus began in the closing- years of the nineteenth century until it GE 
altogether to be Muslim criminal law. — K 
@ (ihe inconsistency. of this law to “natural justice could not be overlooked 
by the Governor-General in Council, and they had. to announce that’ right 
— of punishment belongs to the Government and not to the individual JX The dis- 
ability of the Hindus as witnesses and the ban on the evidence of women 
had to be removed) „But the Muhammadan administrators were themselves 
convinced of the inadequacy of their law for the prevention of crimes, ey ` 


were unable to alter this law in spite of its inadequacy because of its’ 


religious sanction, So the custom was almost universal in all criminal courts w 
of the Qazis and the Muftis adding a reference to the will of the Hakim at 
the end of their judgments. v The practice also grew up of condemning 
prisoners to imprisonment during the pleastire of the ruler.y-Md. Reza Khan 

formed the Sadr Nizamat Adalat that such sentences "were passed on 
offenders of whose guilt the Qazis and Muftis were convinced but the 
evidence against whom did not amount to legal proof. Such offenders were 
elt permitted to return to society-and were committed to prison during the 
pleasure of the sovereign. -<The perpetual imprisonment was naturally 
repugnant to the principle of justice and the Sadr Nizamat Adalat in 1791 
and 1792 reviewed all Gases) of perpetual imprisonment, releasing most of the 
prisoners who had already undergone a considerable term of imprisonment. 
Ü In this connection it is relevant to note that the Zamindars` responsibility 
for the apprehension of the thieves and for the restoration of property to the 
>P sem could not be anfoged. “Though this was mentioned in be. Eelere 
was cult to realize such. a claim V As the Magistrate of Murshidabad 
pointed out—a complaint ‘was made at the F ouzdary Cutchery claiming from 
the Zamindar of Gocurn who paid yearly a’ revenue of Rs. 1,723-12-3 restitu- 
tien of property valued at Rs. 2,000/-. Though. the Landlords’ responsibility 

Ve the preservation of peace in the districts could not thus be enforced_he 

ested the realization of a fine ate iscretion of the Magistrate payable 
to the party} (18h June, 1792). The Government without making any altera- 
tion in the 'Cabooliat asked the-imagistrates to report all robberies in their 
districts for which the landholders t be made responsible, (20th det 
1792). But in the case of the robb;£€ of Lt. Grand in the e, of , 
Rajah Ramkrishna of Rajshahi the Gþvernor General in Council decided not ’ 
to hold the Raja responsible for the|\value of the stolen property. 

Muslim penal law had long su ee that sot the _Hindus, but any 
glimpse that we get of the princip ef Hindu cziminal law Goes not make 
us feel any enthusiasm about is seni of dairners ` ~, Presgybtive impunity 
that protected the Brahmins fror. the penaiiigs tow 1 ‘ch xz/n-Br nins were 


exposed must have been one of the worst fear. ck yhe Hindu system of, 
- x` # 4 
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criminal justice. It is relevant to note that a Brahmin could not þe sentenced 
to death even according to Muhammadan law. ] So deep-rooted was the -> 
feeling that a Brahmin ‘should not be put to death that the heirs of a murdered 
man who alone could claim blood for blood were always disinclined to make 
uch a claim against a Brahmin In the case of Bulraje Brahmin who was 
onvicted for murdering a fellow Brahmin and who was for this transported 
to Pulo Penang an elaborate discussion~took place. Jonathan Duncan, Resi- 
dent at Benares asked Pandits to expound the Shastras, Thei guai a 
and comments explain the principlea of Hindu criminal Dar "un which Rad 
been superseded by that of the Muslims.WEven the British Government bad ~ 
to respect the existing religious prejudice against the imflicti.n of death aen. 
tence on a Brahmin by passing a regulation for sending such perzons as 
Buleraj and Durgah Brahmin (I%th October, 1792) to Piulo Pouzac mstead 
of sentencing them to death. V This privileged positio: of the Brahmin Ca 
became very soon an anachronism. Itis no wonder that Misc. ay oonside cod v 
Hindu criminal law based on privilege as basically unzound. 
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resident's Address, 1949 


(Indian History Congress, Mughal History Section) 


IMPACT OF ISLAM ON ORISSA 


My Esteemed Elders ane Yours Friends, 


T is perhaps known to some of you that this very city of Cuttack is a sacred 
place of pilgrimage to me. Though sentiment does not become the cold 
intellectualism of a student of History, yet being now on the wrong side of 
fifty old recollections overwhelm me on this occasion. Thirty years ago it 
was here in the house of.the patriarch of Mughal India, Acharyya Sir Jadunath, 
that I had my intellectual as well as spiritual rebirth, under his guidance in 
nineteen months. I have come here to breathe afresh the old atmosphere 
of scholarship surcharged with the memories of the happier days of my master. 
You will bear with me, ladies and gentlemen,’ if my ‘thoughts tum to 
Orissa and its people for a while. The land of Utkal through the ages shoots 
on the screen of the panorama of history before my mind's eye. I hear the 
distant tramp of foot of Utkal’s-vaunted strength of the nava-koti (nine crores) 
infantry as against the nava-laksha dal (nine lakh armament) of Bengal’s 
boast—mobilised. on the plains of Katak or in its full form Vijaya-Katakam 
(Cantonment town) of the days of the Lords of the three-Kalingas. Kalinga 
or Orissa in defence of her liberty gave Asoka the satiety of blood and war, 
and indirectly turned the grim imperialist to the path of Dharma. Orissa 
too had later on, her dream of imperialism, having one eye fixed on the holy 
Triveni of South Bengal if not on Gour, and the other peering through the 
. wilderness of Telingana to Adam's Bridge. The idol Sakshi-Gopal (Gopal 
the Witness) in its captive home near Puri hardly remembers now the far 
distant city of Kanchi ‘from which he was torn off as a trophy of Utkal’s 
valour in the days of yore. In the beginning of this millenium of ours the 
white waves of the Ganges turned black, as the panegyrist’s vaunt puts it—, 
with the collyrium of the egen cf the’ widowed Radha and Virendri. When 
Radha and Varendra (West and North Bengal) lay prostrate before the in- 
vincible lance of the Turk, it was Orissa that wiped off the disgrace of Bengal 
by chasing the panic-struck Turkish Hosts ‘of Tughral Tughan Khan from 
the neighbourhood of Bishnupur Bankura down to the ferries on the Ganges 
opposite Gaur. This is perhaps transgressing the bounds of Mughal India. 
However, here in Orissa on this side of the heavenly stream of the 
Vaitarini, we are not culturally in the Muslim or the Mughal India, but on 
the fringe of it, though: politically Orissa was a Subah of the Mughal Empire. 
The impact of Islam on Orissa and Bengal presents a significant contrast. 
. e 
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At the initial stage of the Muslim invasion of Eastern India, Bengal lost half 
of its territory and kept the Muslims at bay for about three quarters of a 
century. During the pre-Mughal period Gaur was called a bulghak-pur (land 
of strife), and internal dissensions kept the Muslims too busy to think of 
Orissa except at long intervals and that too with ill-success. Their contem- 
porary Rulers of Orissa were at this time on the aggressive, and the feuda- 
tories of the King of Orissa were strongly entrenched in the Birbhum and 
Medinipur districts which bear to this day the traces of colonisation by the 
Utkals. This extension of ‘Orissa northward accounts partly for the Hindu 
majority in West Bengal. On the sea the Rulers of Orissa were equally 
powerful, having no rivals to contend with till the advent of the Portuguese. 
As late as 1540 A.D. when Malik Muhammad Jaisi wrote his Padmavat, the 
poet takes his hero right through the widerness of C. P. to Orissa, and makes’ 
Ratan Sen and his followers sail for Simhala in boats lent by the pious and 
powerful Gajapati. 

It was not till after the conquest of Bengal by Sher Shah that Orissa for 
the first time felt the shock of conquest and colonisation by the dreaded 
Pathans. These were the turbulent Lohani Afghans, who fled from the hated 
domination of the Surs to Bengal and Orissa successively. Roughly from 
1535 to 1585 the Lohanis held Cuttack and settled on the border districts to 
the north of the Mahanadi river. But the fight for independence was kept up 
by the Utkala Rajah from his improvised capital at Khurda. Long before 
Akbar contemplated the conquest of Bengal, he sent envoys to Rajah 
Mukund Dev of Orissa with the ostensible object of cementing an alliance 
against a common enemy, Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal, who had been a 
scourge of Orissa and in league with the redoubtable Ali Quli Khan Khan-i- 
Zaman, who defied Akbar a authority. Later on relations changed no doubt, 
but the first imperial army consisting mostly of Rajputs and the Hindu 
zamindars of Bengal, led by Rajah Man Singh, came to Orissa as an army 
of emancipation from the tyranny of the Pathans under Qatlu Khan. Rajah 
Man Singh removed this Pathan pest permanently from Orissa and forced 
them to quit the country bag and baggage after the death of Qatlu Khan. 
The Rajput chief, however, showed impolitic zeal by an attempt to dis- 
possess the Rajah of Khurda and Ganjam for which Man Singh received a 
censure from Akbar. Since then Orissa remained an annexe of the .Subah 
of Bengal, though later on Orissa was itself constituted into a subah of the 
Mughal empire. Orissa was rescued from the bigotry and misrule of Nawab 
Alivardi’s nephew Saulat Jang by the avenging army of Raghuji Bhonsla 
under the command of his valiant General Bhaskar Pandit. The English too 
came nearly half a century later to Orissa than to Bengal, and Orissa with 
her- orthodoxy and-ancient culture invigorated by the Maratha occupation, 
remained almost as impervious to Western influences as to Islam, though 
she had to sheathe her sword under Pax Britannica. This is not an inglorious 
chapter for the much-maligned people of Orissa, who far excelled the Bengalis 
in powers of passive resistance to Islam. 

The medieval history of Orissa has received: scanty attention from 
scholars. Sir Jadunath has perhaps paid the first instalment of his debt for 
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the salt of Orissa. eaten by him and his pupils, in the form of a survey of 
Orissa under the. Mughal Empire in his Patna University Readership Lecture, 
and by piercing together scattered facts relating to the medieval history of 
Orissa in, the Second Volume of the History ot Bengal edited by him on 
behalf of the University of Dacca. 

Somehow I am not satisfied with the el of vision and the process of 
historical studies we have acquired, namely the process of building from the 
top_and not from below, and treating the history of Medieval India as Pre- 
Mughal and Mughal, and even looking at it only as an appendix of the history 
of Islam in the world outside India. In fact, our efforts do not penetrate the 
sub-soil of history, and therefore any structure of history built on such a 
foundation is bound to be shaky. I tried a crude process of my own when 
T took seriously to history as my off time curiosity turned to the medieval 
history of Orissa. 

We had a servant hailing from the Garat or the Hill Tracts of Orissa in 
the house of Sir Jadunath át Chauliagunj. My experiment began with him 
_ for an inquiry into the amount of history still preserved among the masses 

in the form of ballads, proverbs and countryside tales orally handed down. 
My informant, whose name was Apratiya, remembered only Kala-Pahar 
rendered a hundred times odious: Kala-Pahar wore, he said, a dress made 
from his murdered mother's skin, and a sacred thread made of her entrails! 
It points unmistakably to Jadu or the renegade Jalaluddin, a historical myth 
unjustly foisted by later Muslim bigotry on the son of Raja Ganesh and 
echoed senselessly by the Hindus. The historical Jadu or Jalaluddin, a patron 
of Hindu learning and of renowned Pandits like. Rai Mukut Brihaspati, 
cannot be the legendary Kala-Pahar ; because the very name Kala Pahar is _ 
found only among the Pathans of the sixteenth century ; and Indian Kala is 
equivalent to Turkish Qara, that means black, and by implication "brave" 
also. The actual barbarities were perpetrated in Orissa perhaps by some 
Pathan general of the bigoted Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal, bearing the name 
or epithet Kala-Pahar, though he could not be the same person as Kala-Pahar 
Farmuli mentioned by Tarikh-i-Khan-Jahan Lodi as one of rebel Afghan 
amirs of the Eastern Provinces in the time of Babur and Humayun. However, 
Apratiya did not remember to have ever heard the very word Mughal ; nor 
does any average inhabitant of Orissa who calls all Muslims Pathans. | could 
however gather this much from my informant that in their part of the country 
there are two classes of “brave people the Khandayits and Rauts. The 
Khandayits were those who fought ön foot with khanda (broad sword) i.e. 
a sort of militia swordsmen, the Raut (Hindi, Rawat) was a cavalier or a 
gentleman-at-arms attached to some petty chieftain. 

Why was a longer and more successful resistance offered to Islam by 
the people of Orissa than by the people of Bengal?. The people of Orissa, 
like the Marathas and other peoples of the South, were defeated but not 
conquered, in the same sense that Bengal and the rest of Northern India 
were conquered. In Bengal and the Punjab particularly, Muslim conquest 
penetrated to the very core of society and culture ; whereas in Orissa the 
Muslim conquest scratched only the political’ surface of its history. Bengal 
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was not conquered by seventeen Turkish cavaliers ; but by thee barah-auliya 
or twelve legendary Muslim militant sains, and pirs who cropped up there after 
the seed of Islam had been sown broadcast in the plains of Bengal. Here in 
Orissa, Muslim armies no doubt overran the land ; but Islam itself was totally 
helpless against its presiding deity Jagannath; because Jagannath was not 
like the Somnath and Vishwanath idols housed in temples but a living god 
enshrined in the hearts of the children of the soil. The Muslims now and 
then disturbed the visible Jagannath ; but they were totally powerless against 
the invisible One, because Islam could not reach the real heart of Orissa, 
which is not on the sea coast but in the impenetrable jungles and hills 
watered by the upper course of the Mahanadi and her feeder streams. ` 
Future researches into the medieval history of Orissa should centre round "` 
this Jagannath, who can only reveal to us the hidden forces that not only 
baffled Islam in Orissa, but also partly saved Bengal by feeding there the feeble 
stream of Hinduism before and after Shri Chaitanya, with whom Bengal has 
found salvation in the blue waters of the sea that wash the feet of Jagannath. 

This is not an outburst of simulated Vaishnavite bhakti. Some concrete 
facts are there to throw light on this phase of the history of medieval Orissa. 
Islam failed in Orissa as a religion and culture because Orissa had a backbone, 
physical, social and religious, which Bengal had not at the time of the first 
onslaught of Islam. Its physical backbone was its ill-favoured terrain that 
gave a tougher mould to the inhabitants than that of the soft people of the 
fertile plains of Bengal. The hills and jungles of Orissa, inaccessible either 
from the flanks or the rear, afforded a safe refuge to their defeated armies 
and the afflicted people at the time of a foreign invasion; whereas in the 
heart of Bengal there was no way of escape for the people except Ganga- 
pravesh, i.e., suicide by drowning, or what was more than suicide, namely, 
parting with their ancestral religion along with their culture and nationality. 
The social backbone of Bengal was also much softer than that of Orissa 
during its first encounter with Islam. Bengal was struck by Islam at a period 
of transition from a debased but popular form of Hinduised Buddhism to a 
strong Brahmanical revival under the Sena Kings. No sense of political or 
communal patriotism could grow up in Bengal as the resultant of this clash 
with a hostile religion and an alien race of conquerors on account of the 
accentuation of caste differences by the institution of Kulinism and reactionary 
forces first let loose by the Sena kings, and later on reinforced by the Smriti 
legislation of the Pandits of Navadwip. Our Maha-prabhu came rather too 
late for the rescue of Bengali Hindus. If anybody seeks further explanation 
for the helplessness of Hindu resistance in Bengal, he will find it in that 
curious book, Sunnyapuran, in which the people of Bengal rejoiced in the 
incarnation of Dharma in the guise of Paigambar and of gods as his Khalifas ; 
this Yavana role was assumed by Dharma only to punish the ungodly Brahmans 
and to destroy their idol temples,—an echo of Buddhism in the lower strata 
of the people of Bengal protesting against the high class Brahmanical oppressors. 

Nobody hears of such a Puran in Orissa, where this religious and social 
transformation of the people was complete. There the Trinity of Jagannath 
had emerged out of the Buddhistic Triratna, a happy compromise by which 
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Buddhism retained the shadow and tbe Brahmans appropriated the substance. 
It was in the premises of the temple of Puri that a solution of the present and 
future religious and social problems -of India minus Islam was attained. 
There the Hindus of every sect and caste, touchable and untouchable from 
the remote corners of this subcontinent, are made to discard their born 
prejudices for a moment and breathe an atmosphere of equality and universal 
love within the otherwise water-tight compartments of exclusive Hinduism. 
Jagannath himself has formulated the future policy of Hindu society by cutting 
the Gordian knot of castes by giving the Sabaras, still a wild jungle tribe, 
the charge of the temple kitchen, and promising Paradise to those who would 
unhesitatingly partake of food cooked by these people outside the pale of 
the Aryandom. Bengal fell an easier victim, bscause there was no such Dham 
or centre of All-India national worship and pilgrimage in Bengal. In short, 
the cultural and spiritual isolation of Bengal placed her at a greater disad- 
vantage in her struggle with Islam than Orissa. A constant flow of pilgrimage 
from every corner .of India to Orissa was not only an economic but also a 
political asset when she reeled under the blows of Islam. This contact with 
the outside Hindu India from which saintly scholars and fervent religious 
enthusiasts came to reside sometimes permanently at Puri—served as a 
restorative and stimulus to the sinking heart ‘of Orissa in adversity. 

As in Maharashtra, so, too, in Orissa there was a social solidarity on 
account of an unenviable economic equality among the masses, all except 
Jagannath and his custodians being equally poor ;—whereas in Bengal the 
contrary was the case. Orissa too had her tough irregulars, half soldiers half 
robbers, recruited from the hardy semi-wild tribes of the interior. These 
genuine children of Orissa, the Adibasis supplied a regular flow of fresh blood 
to the worn-out body politic of Orissa. The aboriginal tribes have since the 
dawn of history formed the substance of Hinduism and Indian polity, parti- 
cularly so in Oriasa. Again Jagannath was the dynamic force at work, a 
link between civilization and barbarism. These animistic tribes had and still 
have their imagination stirred by the presence of the myterious Lord of the 
Creation living in a ‘regal state on the shores of boundless blue waters. 
Bengal had no such reserve of man power to draw upon; and Islam cut the 
sheet-anchor of Hindu ascendency there by converting the sturdy lower classes, 
and fanning the neophytes’ fanaticism against the higher classes. What 
Orissa needs for attaining to her full political stature is a band of modern 
monks to carry on the work of the ancient Rishis among these people of the 
hinterland. If India means to live she should not leave this function to the 
padree or the mulla. In explaining this contrast of the impact of Islam on 
Orissa and Bengal during the middle ages the historian cannot afford to forget 
Orissa’s native breed of horses, the Bahrampuri tattu, a sturdy dwarfish devil 
with a deep chest, thick manes and a wild restless look ; the archetype of the 
riderless stone horses in war-trappings that face the great temple of Konarak. 
These can be ridden only by a short legged people of unusual agility as the 
Utkal cavaliers were of old. This breed of horses served the cause of Orissa's 
struggle for independence admirably. 

If we are curious to know the dress and pastimes of the people of Orissa 
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during the Mughal period, we have simply to a 
festivals like Chandan Jatra. 

Now, to turn to the special field of this sectic 

The forage ground of Mughal India is pri 
bounds of the three battles of Panipat and their i 
half a century at both ends. We, who work 
Mugal India, are said to belong to “the drum and 
It is no use concealing a fact that there is a lurki 
of history portends evil by giving currency to the f 
episodes of an age that ought to be conveniently : 
set-up of Modern India. On the other hand, the 
Indo-Muslim history as their title deed to the 
Pakistan as the jumping ground. If the historian i: 
of his people, he has reasons for much misgivin; 
is not a healthy sign. History also bears the lesso 
aries, that the path of hatred, national or communa 
like the sinners road to hell. The Muse of His 
cup of Ab-i-Hayat, and in another a cup of Heml 

There is another group of enlightened thinkers 
namely, that the Indo-Muslim period of history sh 
by a process of hard palishing, by practising an e 
for the sake of communal harmony. We feel th 
history into Brahminical, Buddhist, pre-Mughal ; 
torical. It appears to us that India through the 
portrayed in one of his brilliant essays,—has rem 
Hindus though many a political drama has been 
this stage of Hindustan. India was never Buddhist, 
torians are worshippers of Time Eternal, and not pa 

For us the question is, whether the historian < 
of the contemporary politics and humour the pas 
of a people ; or he should assume the role of d 
nation in its infancy. Between the two horns of 
path except the Path of Dharma as chalked 
Dharma we do not mean any creed or ism; be 
cannot pretent to have any religion or nationalit 
over the dead at the tribunal of Truth. But wl! 
of the Mahabharat (varnasrama and rajadharma) 
of to-day, committed as she stands to a cast 
Democracy as her Dharma. u 

It lies in the hands of the younger generatic 
the history of Mughal India either a wedge tc 
life, or make it a “bridge and plank" of social š 
India and the Islamic countries. Our Univers 
campaign of ‘Grow more men”. It is not food 
comprehensive sense that will save our country 
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fN the seventies of the eighteenth centt 

Monghyr and Bhagalpur was greatly d 
of brigands and hill people. The latter m 
and became so troublesome that it was fe 
officer with a contingent of troops to restrain 
This was a name then loosely applied to t 
the Kharakpur hills on the west to the Ra} 
the Bhagalpur plains on the north to Rams 
south. . Captain Robert Brooke (appointed 
his successor Captain James Browne (1774- 
spite of great difficulty, the measure of whic 
ing narration. j 

Jagannath Das, a man belonging to one « 
families tributary to Kharakpur, became a 
and military authority of the Company. E 
the Supervisors of Monghyr and Bhagalpur 
how to reduce him and to “save the c 
neighbour”. He was aided and abetted by 
a village half a mile southwest of Banka in E 
turned a public robber and gathered round 
and Runoo Singh. At his approach the pe 
Rajmahal left their houses in terror. So s 
that he was like an elusive phantasm harc 
dence in 1775 with James Barton and At 
Officiating Collector of Bhagalpur, gives us a 
and disappearance. “One hour he was ph 
hour at eastern extremities; to pursue hi 
Captain Robinson failed to capture him. Í 
deep into Curruckdeha’ jungles where he co 
from here he would threaten the ryots wil 
collections to or assemble under orders of 
Kharakpur were attached to him. A price ¢ 
None dared give any information about him. 
equally unavailing. i 

About the year 1776 some other Ghat 
Singh and others, had taken to ‘robbery an 
to.protect Kharakpur from their attacks. 


(1) Letter of Harwood, Supervisor of Bhag 
Supervisor of Monghyr. 
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The hill people of Jungleterry made sallies into the plains lifting cattle 
and carrying off the mail, and meeting with little effective check they grew 
bolder, burnt and plundered villages and even took possession of them. 
Neither the Zamindars with their own resources, nor the usual posts, patrols 
and guards could stop them. The farmers of Bhagalpur and Colgong made 
frantic appeals to the Collector to send adequate military help with all 
possible despatch to protect them. 

As one of the measures for securing control over the hill areas Captain 
Browne proposed early in 1778 the creation of Invalid Jagirs. His idea was 
that invalid sepoys in the Company's service should be settled “on the lands 
between the Hills and the Suddar and have small jaghiers given for that 
purpose, for the subsistence of themselves and families, who are to be brought 
thither. This would afford the prospect of a comfortable maintenance to 
old soldiers worn out in our service, and would establish a kind of militia, 
whose possessions being interspersed among those of the Malguzary tenants, 
would keep the whole in safety from the Mountaineers ; feodal service might 
also be enjoined from them if approved of, The proposal received warm 
approval of the Supreme Council (letter of 10th March, 1778) who asked him 
to “carry it into immediate and effectual execution’. Thus originated the 
Invalid Jagirs, or the Jagirdari Institution or Establishment of Behar records. 

The first regulating Officer was Browne, who in 1778 made over charge 
to the Collector of Bhagalpur. Collector Barton remained in charge from 
1778 to 1780, and Augustus Cleveland thence to the end of 1783. There is 
no doubt that Browne’s work paved the way to the success achieved by 
Cleveland in pacifying the hill people, but its value was obscured in the 
blaze of Cleveland's fame. 

In 1779 Barton introduced the system and took lands for the purpose. 
In 1782 Cleveland acquired healthy sites and proceeded to apportion land to 
each Indian Officer and Sepoy on a fixed scale. In the case of the infantry 
the Subadar was to get 200 bighas, Jamadar 100 bighas, Havildar 60 and 
Naik 50 bighas. “The lands are not to be resumed on the death of the 
Commissioned or Non-Commissioned officers (the present incumbents) but it 
is to be left to the option of their families to receive a perpetual grant of 
them at a moderate fixed rent to be determined by the Collector”. 

It is on these terms that when the two independent regiments at Ramghur 
and Chittagong were disbanded, the reduced Native officers were granted 
waste lands in the division which they themselves chose, as they were 
allowed to select the lands where they intended to settle.(2) In the case of 
the Cavalry a Risaladar was to get 300 bighas and a trooper, 50 bighas. The 
allotment was doubled under a regulation of 1789. The initial cost of bring- 
ing the lands under cultivation was borne by Government. 

Accordingly the Collector of Purnea wrote (llth January, 1792) to Merker 
asking him to send Invalids who had made choice of land in his district. 
The Collector of Shahabad wrote (20th October, 1792) to Captain Hutchinson, 
Regulating Officer of the Invalid Establishments, Bhagalpur, “In nó Nation 


(2) Shahabad Records, dated March 29, 1786. 
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attachment te Natal habitations is more prevalent than amongst the Natives 
` of Hindusthan. From this district the army draws annually considerable 
supply of recruits. If to indulge this propensity Govt. seeks to provide for 
these invalids in places contiguous to their family residence, I do not hesitate 
to prepare thanas (3) being established bere". 

Invalid orders issued on Ist April, 1793 sanctioned extra allowances in 
making wells, cutting drains and for other useful works about the villages, 
as also for affording relief and support to widows and orphans left destitute 
by the demise of their husbands and fathers before a sufficient portion of their 
Jagirs could be brought under cultivation so-as to yield them a maintenance. 

Browne intended to settle invalid sepoys in Jagirs on the outskirts of the 
hill country south of the Ganges as a check against the incursions of hill men. 
It is clear, however, from what has been noted above that the system was 
extended to the North of the Ganges and indeed to other parts of Behar, viz., 
Monghyr, Purnea, Trihut, Saran, Shahabad and Patna districts. The invalids 
had’ been given the choice of lands. The demand for further land was 
constantly, growing and Government endeavoured to get waste lands for 
adequate price, from Zamindars.(4) But in their greed the Invalids made 
applications for extension of their Jagirs beyond what they were entitled to 
and this propensity had to be curbed. The Collector of Saran was reproved 
by Government for having forwarded such an application thereby having 
“encouraged an expectation that such an indulgence would be granted”, for 
it might give rise to various claims from other invalids. There was however 
no objection to get the land exchanged for a spot more conveniently situated, 
if it were practicable and meant no expense to Government.(5) 

In course of time the conditions that neceasitated the creation of the 
system were fast vanishing, the wild hill-people had become more civilised 
and ceased to be a menace to the plains people, suitable lands in healthy 
localities could not be found to meet the increasing demand. Besides there 
were other complications. Further grants were stopped by the Regulation 
of 1821 ; resumption proceedings began and dragged on for many years. The 
office of the Jagirdar institution lasted till the middle of the 19th century.(6) 
There is frequent mention of invalid thanas in the journals of Francis Buchanan. 
In the settlement records they are entered as Jagir Inglis or Arazi Inglis. 
Vestiges still exist in names of, villages with Inglis added to them (e.g., in 
Monghyr). l 


KALIPADA MITRA. 


(3) Buchanan also mentions the ee as ‘thanas” in his journals e.g., of Shahabad, 
Patna-Gaya. 

(4) J. Hutchinson to C. Swedland, Collector of Trihut, enclosing a Darkhast of 
Raja Kishen Singh to sell 5000 bighas of waste land in Perg. Chye under date 
19th May, 1798—in Muzaffarpur Records. 

(5) Letter from G.-G. in Council dt. Ist June, 1798 to Collector of Saran. 

(6) In the record room of the Collector of Monghyr there are volumes of Invalid 
Jagirs up to 1839, 
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Che Mansuleum of A Saint of the Madari 
@rder of Sufis at Biles, Bihar 





MONG the few records of the time of Sher Shah, discovered in Bihar (f}, 


besides the well-known inscriptions in Sasaram, Shahabad district, there 
are a few more which deserve mention. Of these it is not known whether the 
inscription of the Dargah of Syed Yusuf Inhal (?) at Teladha (2), a village 32 
miles from Patna, and dated 951‘ or 1544, has survived the carnage of 1946. 
Another inscription, the only one of its kind, still available and awaiting a 
detailed study can be seen at village Amathua (3), in the district of Gaya. The 
estampage brought by the writers friend, Moulvi Fasihuddin Balkhi, and 
taken from a stone lying in an uncared-for state in a mosque other than that 
to which it belonged, is not very helpful. But from what it has been possible 
to decipher, it is clear that it contains two distinct dates, one in figure, and the 
other in words and the names of a few personages and the significant (4) 
expressions “Dar Ahd-e-Bandagi Hazrat Ali Sher Khan Wald Hassan Suri Ba 
Ehtaman Khawaja..... "T The last line concludes thus ““Yaumul Ahad 
(Sunday) Al-Isna Wa Ishar (22) Min Shehr-e-Shaaban San 942 (1538 A.D.). ft 
is a valuable record of the time when Farid Sher Khan had not assumed (5) 
the sovereignty of India but was virtually master of Bihar. Personal inspection 
and a much more close and careful study might reveal something of 
historical interest. In view of the paucity of such materials it is worth while 
to make a more earnest effort to get what we can. An inscription of Sher Shah 
has been found in the Rewah State and when the inked estampage thereof is 
procured something might be written about it. That much of cultural and 
historical interest can be gathered from a study of such inscriptions will be 
evident from the present paper which deals mainly with the inscription we 


(1) Cunningham has noticed it in A.S.I; Report, XI 

(2) The late Moulvi Hafiz, Rais of Teladha, now deserted and in ruins, told the 
writer in the beginning of the month of October, 1946, that though the properties of 
the Dargah had all been disposed of, the papers relating to it and some Farmans going 
back to the pre-Mughal period were still in possession of a descendant of the old 
Mojawar. He promised to invite the writer after he had collected all the documents 
and manuscripts “which could be found in plenty” in his historic village. But before 
he could do so he fell, along with others, victim to the rioters, at the end of the same 
month, just outside the gate of the mosque which was built in the time of the Tughlaks. 

(3) An article in the standard Urdu monthly, Muarif, of Darul Musannefin, Azamgarh, 
some time ago contained an account of the old servanta of the village, including Maulana 
Shafi, one of the compilers of Fatawa-i-Alamgiri and ‘also the gist of the Farmans of the 
Imperial Mughals. There was a reference in it to the inscription also. 

(4) lentative readings are Shaikh Ayatullah-Jamal Khani. 

(5) 947 or 1540 is the year of Sher Shar’s accession to the throne of Delhi. 
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found last year, on the door of the shrine of a-Saint of Madaria order of Sufis 
` at Hilsa, a village situated about 15 miles to the south of Fatuha in Patna 
district. 

Abdul Latif, son of Abdullah Abbasi of Ahmadabad, Gujrat, made men- 
tion of this mausoleum in his Diary (6), in 1608, when he accompanied his 
patron, Mirza Abul Hasan (later Asaf Khan, the father of the Lady of the 
Taj and the Prime Minister of Shah Jahan), the newly appointed Diwan of 
Bengal, in a river trip from Agra to Rajmahal. He wrote “Hilsa is a village 
in the jurisdiction of Bihar, and containing the tomb of Shah Chaman (Jaman) 
Chisti (Jati). It has a lofty dome in which a pitcher, called Kalsa in Hindi 
tongue, has been fixed’ which turns m one direction at all hours. Some good 
men have seen the phenomenon and I am writing what they told me.” There 
is no mention of the Kalsa either in the Report of Cunningham (7) or in 
Patna Gazatteer wherein we get a notice of the mausoleum and also of the 
inscription it bears, though neither supplies us with the original Persian text 
of the record. 

About a mile to the South of the Railway Station, near the hospital of the 
village known in olden days as Krishnapur (8), Miyan bigha, Jatinagar and 
Hilsa, on a somewhat elevated ground, indicating its ancient Hindu or 
Buddhist site, and within what was once a large brick-built walled enclosure, 
full of tombs (9) and broken pieces of granite and black basalt stones, there 
is still extant the attractive, one-domed Mausoleum, containing 8 tombs, the 
largest and the westernmost being that of Hazrat Miran Syed Jamaluddin 
Madari. Jaman Jati may be corruption of ‘‘Jan-i-man Jannatist’’ (10) repre- 
senting perhaps the utterance of some saint, apparently the spiritual guide of 
Shah Jaman, or as it is more likely, it is really “Yavana yati’ or the foreign 
or Muslim ascetic, an expression used by the Hindus. Besides the main 
mausoleum, the remains of what once must have been a Khanqah and a 
Naubat Khana are clearly traceable. The Dargah or the main shrine is a 
square brick-built structure about 35 feet square on the outside with a four- 
arched room of 24 ft, square inside. At first there appears to have been two 
doors, one on the east-side and another on the south, but the eastern door 
has been blocked up by bricks. The building has got a wooden doorway 
supported by stone pillars. There are many beautiful niches made of bricks 


(6) Sir J. N. Sarkar who discovered the rare Diary at Delhi contributed a short 
paper dealing with a portion of it in J.B.O.R.S., Patna, 1918. 

(7) ASi. R. XI. Buchanan in his Journal has referred to the “Monument of 
Zummum Yati” which “consists of a kind of cube constructed of bricks cut smooth by 
the chisel, and covered by a rude Dome", “On the door’, he says “is an Arabic inscrip- 
tion which is called Seriyani, because the saint was a native of Syria. Within are buried 
the saint and his 8 descendants(?) and soon after the saints’ death (about the year 
1512 A.D.) the building was erected by a merchant, 

(8) Local traditions. 

(9) Some of these tombs are found also just outside the enclosure and they include 
one bearing an inscription indicating that one "Niamatullah Talib” was buried in it 
in 1144 A.H. 

(10) Besides the local tradition about it, there is a reference to this explanation in 
Taz-Kirat-ul-Muttaquin by Mahammad Amir Hasan Madari of Makanpur. 
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and decorated with floral designs in which Hindu motifs are qlearly visible. 
Outside the mausoleum, and near it, there is a big blue stone, slightly worn out " 
by constant use on the surface, with a hollow space cut out in the middle. It 
has always been used by the Muslims not only of the locality but also 
of the neighbouring villages and towns for performing the ceremony of 
circumcising their boys. , ; 


A very old and seemingly reliable man, when approached by us, gave 
the information that though this practice still continues many’ more things 
which he had seen with his own eyes had now become the things of the past. 
Some 40 or 50 years before, every year, on the occasion of the annual ‘urs’ 
or fair which falls on the 14th and 15th of Moharram, about a hundred and 
two of Malang Fakirs (11) of the Madaria order used to flock to this place, 
besides many others, and there were 52 ‘Chowks’ in the village where they 
stayed. They were provided with food and at the time of departure, each 
was given a Rumal’ of one yard of cloth and 4 ‘‘Gorakhpuri paisa”. On such 
occasions fire was set to a huge collection of fuel timber within the enclosure 
in front of the shrine and when it was ablaze the ‘Malang’ used to trample 
upon (12) the timber and reduced them to ashes, crying all along “Ya Ali: 
Ya Ali: Dam Madar: Dam Madar (13).” Heaving a sigh of grief he added 
that the Chowks had been all converted into fields and the considerable pro- 
perty which had been endowed has all disappeared. The only record which 
on the occasion of this flying visit to Hilsa we could discover there throwing 
some light on such properties was a document bearing the seal of ‘Qazi 
Khawaja Ahmad” and dated "II Zihijja, 21st year of julus, 1187 Fasli, corres- 
ponding to 1193 Hijra "One!" Ghulam Ambia alias Shah Chamroo, one of the 
residents and Aimadar of Hilsa, Parganah Palech, District Bihar, and a slave 
of the threshhold of the illuminated shrine of Hazrat Jaman Jati, may God 
sanctify his soul!” transferred a portion of the property of the “Dargah” to 
one ‘‘Mosammat Bundoo alias Asima’’. The document is attested by Syed 
Ahmadullah, Waliullah “the Khadim of the illuminated ,threshhold,’’ Syed 
Ghulam Sarvar, Ghulam Qalandar, “the Khadim of the Äere Hujra” and 
Shaikh Qutub Ali. 


The word Hujra or the Cell in the document having attracted our notice, 
we enquired about it and were taken to a place within the enclosure to the 
south of the mausoleum, where we found a tomb with a brick-built pillar at 
its head with a hollow space in it, apparently meant for the inscriptional stone. 


(11) Malang which means “besides oneself or one enraptured” is the name given 
to a type of wandering Dervesh or ascetics who remained celibate, bareheaded and 
barefooted and also let their hair grow loose and un-combed. Faizi, the Poet- 
Laureate of. Akbar’s court, has described a Malang in a Masnavi which opens with 
this line “Be Adab Hargiz Ma Bashi ba Malang: Hust oo Darya-i-wahadat Ra Nihang” 
which means “Do not be unmannerly towards a Malang, for he is the dragon of the 
water of the river of unity of Deity.” 

(12) The technical word for this practice of running through fire on religious 
occasions is “Dhammal’’. This superstitious ceremony was in vogue at Hilsa, Makanpur, 
and other places in U.P. 


(13) See the sequel for reference in Dabistan-i-Mazahib. 
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The illiterate ‘Mojawir’ told us that this was the site where the Cell used by 
` the saint was situated and the inscriptional stone had to be removed after the 
` ruin of the original structure. No importance could be attached to this in- 
formation but it led to our search for the stone which was found placed against 
the wall inside a neighbouring house bearing an important inscription in 
versified Persian and dated- 1013 or 1604 indicating that it belonged to a 
mosque, attached to the ‘Dargah’. It was built during the short period, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, when his eldest son, Salim, had rebelled against him, 
fixed his headquarters at Allahabad, and had taken possession of the whole 
country in the east up to Hajipur (14) in north Bihar. It was built by one of 
the officers of the rebellious prince and he names himself as Raza. The 
inscription (15) which is of some historical interest runs as follows :— 
"Ya Malik-ul-Mulk ....Ba Dargah-i-Waliul Hug Jaman Shah-Ke oo Marde Ze 
Mardane Khuda Bud—Badaure Shah Salim-i-Akbar An Shah-Ke oo Hami-i- — 
Share Mustafa Bud.—Benaye Masjide Binhid Marde—Ke Az Jan Dostdare 
Murtaza Bud—Khirad Purseed Keen Shakshe Ke Banieest—Bego Namash Che 
Tarikh Az Kos Bud—-Ze Ghaib Amad Nediae Kai Khiradmand—Bego Tarikh- 
o-Name oo Raza Bud. Re. 200 Zo 800 Alif I Be 2 San Alfa Salasa Ashar. 
Hazar-o-Sezdah 1013". Translation. Oh possessor of sovereignty 1... . 
Appertaining to the shrine of the holy man of God, Jaman Shah, who was one 
of the saintly favourites of God—During the time of Shah Salim of Akbar, that 
king—who was a protector of the Law of Mustafa (Muhammad)—Foundation 
was laid of a mosque by a personage—who with his heart and soul was a 
devotee of Murtuza (Ali}—wisdom asked "who is the founder? Say what 
is his name?” What is the date? A voice came from the invisible “Oh 
wise one! say the date and the name which is Raza” 1013. Such a quadruple 
of record of dates in Arabic and Persian words and numeral figures and 
letters of Abjad with their value placed below is a rarity indeed. 

Much more important, however, is the main inscription of the Dargah 
the text and the translation whereof are given below :—(1) Bismillah-ir- 
Rahman-i-Rahim La [lah a [Illallah. Taz Kira-i-Marammat (2) Gunbad-i- 
Bandagi Hazrat Miran Syed Jaman Madari Quddusullah o Ruhooo. Ba Huzur 
(3) Bandagi Miyan Shaikh Alam Adam: Shah Jaman Madari Dar Ahd.... 
(4) Hazrat Suleman Sher Shah Sultan Khalladallah oo Mulkohu Wa Saltanatahu. 
(5) Bar awurda-i-Darya Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani Khashkhail (6) Az-Tase Wal 
Ishrun Min Mahe Safar Khatamallah Bilkhair Waz Zafar (7) 950 Kar Farman 
Samman Madari...."" In the name of Allah the Merciful and the com- 
passionate. There is no God but God. Record of renovation (2) of the Dome 
of the venerable, His holiness Miran Syed Jaman Madari, may God sanctify 
his spirit! Done in the presence of (3) venerable Miyan Shaikh Alam Adam 


(14) Buchanan says Besides the tomb there is a mosque and several other buildings 
and the areas by which they are surrounded are thickly beset with the tombs of the 
faithful. The buildings are in good repair and are kept near. It was probably during | 
the absence of Said Khan Changhta who had been transferred from Bihar to Bengal 
and was then in the Imperial metropolis, that, according to De Laete, Prince Salim 
occupied “the whole country as far as Hassepore (Hajipore) and Pattana (Patna)". 

(15) Cunningham has mentioned this inscription in his Report, Vol. XL. 
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Shah Jaman Madari. During the time of... . (4) His Majesty Solomon 
(like) Sher Shah Sultan, may God perpetuate his kingdom and reign! 
(5) Raised by Darya Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani Khaskhail (6) (the date of the 
record being) the 29th of Safar may God end it with welfare and success! - 
(7) 950 supervision of Samman Madari. 

There are many things in this short inscription which require elucida- 
tion. But before attempting a critical study and detailed consideration of the 
question of the identification of the personages mentioned and of the date of 
the erection of the original tomb it is necessary to establish the historical 
position of the founder of the Madaria order of Sufis whose immediate and 
most worthy disciple, the saint of this shrine was. So many wild and fantastic 
stories have gathered round the personality of Shah Madar that he has been 
considered by some only to be a legendary figure and doubts have been 
expressed in (16) some circles whether there was ever such a person in actual 
existence. But the renowned Saint, Hazrat Badiuddin (17) commonly known 
as Shah Madar, the pioneer of the Madaria movement in India, which had 
numerous adherents in the different parts of our country, specially in U. P., 
Bihar and Bengal and even in distant Panjab and Gujrat, is buried at Makanpur, 
about 40 miles from modern Cawnpur. His original mausoleum was built 
by the order (18) of his contemporary and admirer, Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of 
Jaunpur, under the supervision of his accomplished Mufti and Wazir, Miran 
Sadr Jahan, (19) and it was enlarged and supplemented from time to time 
by other structures (20) and buildings erected during the time of the Imperial 
Mughals from Akbar (21) down to Alamgir II. The saint of Makanpur, 


(16) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The writer of the series of articles 
entitled "Sub Movement in India’, published in Indian Culture, Calcutta Vol. I, has also 
tried to refute the contention of those who doubt the historicity of and consider Shah 
Madar as a mythical figure and he has thrown some light, chiefly on the basis of Mirat-i- 
Madari, on the renowned saint. But the readers of the present paper will find here 
for the firat time many things not known before. 

(17) Mirat-i-Madari contains a detailed account of the saint and almost all the Taz 
Kirahs mention him. The earliest and the most notable authorities are the authors of 
Maktubat-i-Ashraf, Akhzar-ul-Akhyar, Ain-i-Akbari, Akhbarul Asfa, Dewan-i-Turbati, 
Safinat-ul-Aulia by Dara Shikoh. 

(18) Mirat-i-Madari. 

(19) A Hussaini Syed whose father had left Delhi for Jaunpur where he became the 
tutor of Prince Ibrahim Sharqi. When the latter became king, be appointed his tutor’s 
accomplished son as his Mufti and then as his Vazir. It was Sadar Jahan who invited 
Shah Madar from Kalpi to Jaunpur. There are a few letters addressed to him by the 
saint of Kachaucha, Hazarat Ashraff Jahangir Simnani, M.A. 

(20) The author of the Printed Persian book, T.M. vol. II, has given the plans of 
the main mausoleum and the other attached buildings including an Alamgiri Mosque 
and some of the inscriptions still found thereon. More valuable are the texts of the 
Farmans of . ... Islam Shah Sur (955), of Akbar (979) of the mother of Jahangir, 
(1026) of Mariam Zamani Begum (?1073) and of a Perwanch of Asad Khan, Vazir of 
Aurangzeb (26th year of Julus) and the sanad of N. Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farukha- 
bad. i 7 ‘ 
(21) The poet, Turabi, a contemporary of Akbar in his Diwan (Ms. O. p. 1, Patna) 
has given the text of an inscription on a mansion or Sarai built in honour of Shah 


Madar by Mirza Muhammad in 996. It runs as follows: “Dar Daur-i-Shah-i-Arsh 
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venerated by both Hindus and Muslims, was born of jewish parentage (22) in 
Aleppo in 715, and as he himself is said to have stated before one of his most 
favourite adherents, Qazi Mahmud Kanturi, the author of Iman-i-Mahmudi, 
on the Ist of Jamadi |, 840, having passed the first 35 years of his life in Syria 
in the religion of his forefathers, he went to the holdiest places of Islam, 
namely, Mecca, Medina and Najaf, where he spent the next 40 years of his 
career in acquiring knowledge of Islamic theology and jurisprudence and 
then he proceeded to India where God spared him for the next 50 years. 
He died 17 days after this statement on the I8th of Jamadi, 840, (23) at the 
age of 125 as we learn from the author of Mirat-i-Madari and Managib-ul- 


Ghousia. 


. The well-known saint of Kachowcha, Mir Ashraff Jahangir Simnani, who 
died in 880 (24) A.H., describes Shah Badiuddin Madar, in a letter which he 
addressed to Saaduddin Kanturi,(25) as a sufi of the Owaisi order to which 
the celebrated Persian poets, Hafiz Shirazi (26) and Nizami Ganjavi (27) 
belonged, and he writes in glowing terms about the piety and versitatility of 
Shah Madar as a result of the impressions gathered by him during his close 
association with him in Hejaz, Arabia. Abul Fazal (28) and his nephew, Abdus 
Samad, the editor of his well-known official letters, write in their works that 
Shah Badiuddin Madar “to whom high and low throughout Hindustan have 
great devotion and attested his great sanctity was a disciple of Shaikh 
Muhammad Taifuri. It is significant that Taifuri claimed to represent the line 
of the famous Persian mystic Sufi named Bayazid Bustami (29) who was the 
first to develop the new element of Pantheism as a real part of Sufi teaching. 


Shah Madar preceded the Simnani saint in his arrival in India. He came 
by ship from Hormuz (30) on the Persian Gulf and landed in Gujrat probably 
in 790 and thence he proceeded to Ajmere to pay a visit to the mausoleum 
of Hazrat Moinuddin, the great pioneer of the Chisti order of Sufis in India. 
After a stay there for some.time at Kokla pahari, he left for Qannauj but 


sarir-l-Falak Janab-Shah Akbar Anke Jumla Jahan Rast Padshah Mirza Muhammad 
Az Pai [tamam In Bena—Az Bukhtyaft. Yari o Taufiq Az Ilah—Shud Dar Jawar-i- 
Sheh-i-Madar, Eeen Sara Tamam—Ta Zairan-i-An Shah-i-Din Ra Buwad Panah Yarab 
Mubad Hech Shekstash Ze Roz gar-[Ta Mah Bar Fulak Buwado Bar Zamin Gayah— 
Itmam Chun Ba Himmat-i-Shah-i-Madar Khawah”’. 

(22) Merat-i-Madari. 

(23) Others say that he died on 17th Jamadi I. 838 and Sakin. i. Bahisht is the 
Chrongram. The date 17 Jamadi I, 804 suggested by Prince Dara Shikoh in Safinat-ul- 
Aulia is obviously incorrect. 

(24) Bahr-i-Zakhar—The dates given in Lataef-i-Ashrafi and in Mirat-ul-Asrar are 
decidedly wrong. . 

(25) ‘Maktubate-i-Ashrafi. See the writers article in B.P.P. 

(26) Khawaja Muhammad Shamshuddin, the celebrated lyric poet of Persia died 
in 797 AH. e 

(27) Abu Muhammad Ilyas of Ganja, the renowned Persian poet died in 608 AH. 

(28) Ain-i-Akbari. 

(29) Akhbar-ul-Asfia, lt was completed in 1014 or 1605 (O.P.L., Patna). 

(30) Akhbar-ul-Akhyar by Muhaddis-i-Dehlavi. 

(31) This paragraph is largely based on Mirati-i-Madari (Ms. O.P.L.). 
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turned towards Kalpi. Among those who accompanied him and became 
his close associates and chosen disciples mention has been made specially of 
3 namely Shah Allahdad who finally settled down in Gaur Bengal, Syed 
Ahmad Pa who is buried near Jaunpur, and Syed Jamalddin, alias Shah Jaman 
Madari, the saint of Hilsa, Bihar. The ruler of Kalpi, Qadir Khan son of 
Mahmud, and grandson of Malik Zada (32) Firoz entitled Khan-i-Jahan and 
the Vezir of Tughlag Shah, known as Sultan Ghiasuddin of Delhi, once 
called upon Shah Madar, having heard of his reputation, but being denied 
immediate access to the Cell where the saint was then engaged with a yogi (33) 
he got so angry as to order the Saint’s disciple to ask him to leave his 
territories. But soon after he had to face a two-pronged invasion of his 
dominion by Sultan Ibrahim Sharqi of Jaunpur and by’ Sultan Hushang cf 
Malwa and the latter succeeded in driving Kadir off and annexing (34) his 
territories to Malwa in 1428, Ar Kalpi there was such a great rush of people 
including Hindu Yogis to see the saint and enjoy his blessings that the saint 
who loved solitary life (except once a week (35) when he was accessible to 
all} that he decided to move on towards Qannauj. He eventually chose 
Makanpur as his final resting place, but he paid visits twice to Jaunpur 
called ‘Shiraz-i-Hind’ whose enlightened and religious (36) minded ruler, 
Sultan Ibrahim, had. already heard of his reputation and gave him a fitting 
reception. Many of his courtiers and nobles, including his brother Ashraff 
Khan, became devoted adherents of Shah Madar. But the most learned man 
of Jaunpur, Malik-ul-ulema Qazi Shahabuddin (37) Umar Daulatabadi, looked 
‘askance at the new comer and became reconciled to him only after an 
exchange of controversial correspondence in which many searching questions 
had been asked about the thoughts, beliefs, and practices of Shah Madar, 
and when the Simnani saint, Hazrat Jahangir, who was then in India, had 
intervened and advised him (38) to do so. 


The saint left for Makanpur, and he also more than once visited 
Lucknow (39} and Kantur, where he made many disciples including the author 


(32) Abdur-Rahman Chisti Amethavi, a contemporary of Jahangir and Shahjahan, 
and the author of Mirat-i-Madari describes Qadir as one of the grandsons of Sultan Firoz 
Shah of Delhi. The author of Akhbar-ul-Akhyar also supports him. But Tarikh-i- ` 
Mubrak Shahi, an earlier authority, has been taken to be more reliable on this point. 

(33) See also Akhbar-ul-Akhyar. 

(34) Ferishta places this event in 937 or 1433. Here also we have relied upon the 
eallier authority of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi who dates the invasion of Kalpi by the 
Sharqi ruler in 1428. 

(35) Abul Fazal says “He never wore garments of rich texture and he held aloof 
from men. Every Monday he used to be open and a crowd of aupplicants collected. A.A. 

(36) See the writers paper in B.P.P. for the influence of the suf saint of Pandua 
and Kachowcha upon him. 

(37) Abul Fazl describes the Qazi as “the most renowned man in wisdom and 
learning’. He writes in AA" Qazi Shahabuddin in the reign of Sultan [brahim Sharqi 
had a quarrel with him (Shah Madar) of which he found reasons to repent". 

(38) Mirat-i-Madari. 

(39) The author of M.M. also refers to Haji Makhdum Qeyamuddin of Lucknow 
who at first felt disinclined to admit the greatnesa of Shah Madar. 
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of .Iman-i-Mahmudi and Shah Mina, (40) the patron saint of Lucknow. It was 
in response to the earliest requests from the ruler of Jaunpur and his nobles 
that the saint went again to Jaunpur. He was received by Ashraff Khan, 
the brother of the Sultan, ‘who placed his newly built garden at the disposal 
of the saint. Later on a mosque, built ‘of stone, a Khangah and a Baradari 
arose around the cell made of wood in which the saint stayed for 3 years. 
Adjoining it there was a tamarind tree at the foot of which the favourite 
disciple of Shah Madar, Miran (41) Syed Jamaluddin alias Shah Jaman Madari 
used to sit in concentration. The uncle of Shah Azizullah of Jaunpur, the 
author of Tubfat-ul-Abrar, had seen the cell and the tamarind tree. It was 
during his stay at Jaunpur, that the Bihari Sufi saint, Husain (42) bin Muiz 
Balkhi, completed the lessons in Awariful Maarif (43) which he had begun 
-to read under the celebrated Makhdum Sharfuddin of Bihar Sharif and his 
lessons had been interrupted by his death in 782 A.H. or 1380 A.D. 

We need not consider the many legends which have grown up around 
the name of Shah Madar who was undoubtedly a historical personality. 
That he always lived veiled without food for days and months and even years 
together and remained always clad in garment which never became dirty 
and practised miracles etc. may please the over-credulous people but one can 
get something out of the mass of ‘the absurd and unbelievable stories. One 
instance will do. Maubad (44) Shah, the Parsi author of the well-known work 
‘on comparative religion, Dabistan-i-Mazahib, who was a contemporary of Sikh 
Gurus Arjun (45) and Hargovind and of Emperor Jahangir writes what he 
gathered about Shah Madar. ‘“They say that°when he came to Hindustan he 
became a Yogi. The Hindus held him in esteem and he had a great number 
of followers. Madar took a house and he sent his littl Abdal named Jaman 
with the order to fetch some dry cowdung with which he wanted to kindle 
a fire. By chance Jaman fell in with a number of Yogis who supposing him 
a Muslim killed, cut into pieces, and devoured Jaman. Sometime after receiv- 
ing nothing to light up his fire Madar went in search of Jaman and found the 
assembly of Yogis to whom he said “what have you done with my good 
‘Kochak Abdal’ (little lieutenant)?" They answered “we have not seen him." 
Madar called him aloud by his name and from within the bodies of the assem- 
bled Yogis came the answer “Dam Madar’’. Madar then said to a Yogi “‘Shall 
I bring forth Jaman from you all or from only one of you?” They replied 


(40) His future greatness and also that of Shah Matha Madari born in the year 
of the death of Shah Madar is said to have been foretold by the latter. 

(41) Tuhfatul Abrar quoted in Fusul-i-Musudia. 

(42) Died 24 Zihijja 844. 

_ (43) See the writer's paper about him in J.B.O.R.S. 

(44) There is a good deal of controversy about the authorship of this book which 
was considered by Sir Jiwanji Modi as the missing part of Charchamen. The English 
translators of Dabistan, Messrs Shea and Troys, ascribed the book wrongly to Muhsin 
Fani. But the author of Masirul-Umara names him as Maubad. Rieu took him to 
be a Parsi named Muhammad Hussain. The fly leaf of a ms. discovered by the writer 
at Patna contains a note from its Irani owner that the author was a Zardashti and he 
wrote the book in the suburbs of Patna, 

(45) See the chapter on Sikhism. 
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private. But in 1792 Cornwallis’ government adopted bimetallism. On the 


22nd November, 1792, they issued a proclamation that "all gold mohurs of "` 


full weight with their subdivisions coined in the Calcutta mint since the 20th 
of March, 1769 ..... should be a legal tender of payment in all public and 
private transactions throughout the country at the rate of sixteen sicca rupees 
for each and proportionately for its subdivisions . Similarly by Regulation 
XXXV of 1793, gold mohurs of Patna, Dacca and Murshidabad mints with 
their halves and quarters were declared legal tender. 

All the evils could not, however, be removed soon. There was improve- 
ment in the situation from 1798, principally due to resumed import of silver 
into Bengal from outside. Discount on gold mohurs gradually disappeared’ in 
the course of a few years and paper money became almost a regular feature ° 
in Bengal’s currency in the first decade of the 19th century. For various 
reasons, diverse kinds of silver coins continued after 1795. By Act No. XVII 
of 1835, the silver rupee, that long remained similar in size and form, was 
adopted as the sole legal tender throughout the Company's dominions in 
India. An attempt was made in 1841 for reintroduction of gold coins. But 
discovery of this metal in Australia and California in 1848-49 brought down 
the price of gold and Lord Dalhousie definitely gave up the plan of 1841. 

Between [78] and 1809 the circulation of copper coins, like a single pice 
and half pice, was made legal throughout the Bengal Presidency and between 
1807 and 1809 Benares double pice, single pice and half pice were issued. 
One defect of copper currency was that various kinds of copper coins were 
long in circulation including some struck by blacksmiths. Further, til Regu- 
lation HI of 1831 introduced copper pie pieces, there was no adequate frac- 
tional copper coins which caused some inconvenience to the common people. 
We find that in 1854 the Company's Government enjoined upon the Collector 
to afford all facilities to the people in the markets in exchanging pice and 
other Government copper coins and in receiving these for government dues. 
They also decided that “a certain quantity of these coins should be lodged 
in the hands of each Moonsiff and Deputy Magistrate in the interior parts of 
each district.” 


BANKING. 


Though indigenous banking had considerably declined since the dark 
days of the mid-eighteenth century, and the greatest banking concern in 
Bengal, that is the house of the Jagat Seths, lost their prosperity by the time of 
Mir Qasim (1760-1763), yet some classes of Indian bankers, such as Kothiwals, 
Shroffs, poddars, etc., continued their business. -During his survey of the Bihar 
districts (1809-1813) Hamilton Buchanan saw some at Patna. They did not, 
however, meet the financial needs of the European traders and the several 
Agency Houses that grew up in Bengal did not also prove sufficient for this 
purpose. So European Banks came to be started in Bengal for financing the 
foreign trade of the Province which had then come entirely under the control 
of the Europeans. Of the early European Banks, the General Bank of India 
(started in June 1786 but dissolved in 1791-93) and the Bank of Calcutta (started 
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under Government auspices in June 1806), which came to be called the Bank 
of Bengal from 2nd January 1809, deserve special mention. Some other banks 
came into existence after the Charter Act of 1813 because of the facilities it 
afforded for commercial enterprise and consequent growth of wealth. It 
has been held (4) that the issue of paper currency by the European Banks 
served a useful purpose in the Indian money market. We read in a notifica- 
tion in the Calcutta Gazette of the llth February 1807, that with effect from 
the l6th of that month bank notes of all descriptions were to be paid in 
specie at the Bank of Bengal on demand, and, that also on submission of proper 
petitions, Bills of Exchange drawn on the Governor-General-in-Council were 
to be discounted at the Bank. 


APPENDIX. 


(1) “I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to enclose a copy 
of a letter written to the Board of Revenue on the subject of rendering the 
gold universally current throughout the country. 


The proclamation therein quoted you will be pleased to publish at 
all the police stations within your jurisdiction and otherwise make it as 
generally known as possible. At the same time you will notify that any 
person refusing to take gold in satisfaction of a debt or exacting a batta upon 
it in such payments will be punished according to his offence.’’—Letter from 
G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 12th August, 1793. 

“To William Cowper Esq. 
President and member of the Board of Revenue. 
Gentleman, 


On the 22 of November, 1792 we published a Proclamation that all gold 
mohurs of full weight with their subdivisions coined in the Calcutta mint since 
the 20 of March, 1769 corresponding with the yéar of the Hidjree 1182 should 
be a legal tender of payment in all public and private transactions throughout 
the country at the rate of sixteen sicca Rupees for each and proportionally for 
its subdivisions. 


2. Being very desirous of establishing the currency of gold in every 
part of the country we desire you will instruct the collectors to notify the 
above proclamation in the country languages in the Cutchery of every village 
within the limits of their respective Districts. 


3. We are aware that it would not be advisable to issue the commercial 

ah e š ë š 
and salt’ advances in gold at present but we see no objection to the salaries 
and establishments of the commercial and salt departments being issued in 
gold immediately and as the gold so issued will come back into the Treasury 


ne ey Rt tt tA Rt eaa 


(4) H. C. Sinha, Early European Banking in India, p. 178. 
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through the channel of the collections, its currency will thus: gradually becom 
established and the principal objection to thé circulation of it in the: othe 
Departments be -consequently removed. 


4. We are sensible that the success of the measures: which may + 
desired for establishing the.-currency of gold throughout the country w: 
depend in a great measure upon the exertions of the collectors, since witho 
their hearty co-operation to carry the regulation into effect and more pari 
cularly to prevent ‘improper obstacles being thrown in the way of the recei 
of: gold at their.respective Treasuries there is great reason to apprehend th 
the object which we have so much at heart may be materially impeded. . 
order, however, to make effectually guard against:the obstacles above allude 
to we desire it may be notified to the officers of the Collectors Treasury th 
if it shall be proved that they have in any instance refused to receive go 
coin tendered at the Treasury or exacted a~Batta on it subsequently to suc 
notification they will be dismissed ‘from their offcers with ignominy.’ 


Fort William, We are 
The 12th August, 1793. ' (Signed). Cornwallis 
D. Gecke 
W: Cowper - 
` Tho.- Graham. ~ 


(2) ''A..mistake. having happened at the time ‘of your last selection | 
Masters, from -taking an unrefined Ingot to the lamenating office and issuir 
it into Gold Mohurs I. requést you will be pleased to-take the depositions : 
the under-mentioned Mint servants respecting the- circumstances of the mistal 
and furnish me with copies thereof that I may transmit them to the Mi 
Master for the information of the Hon'ble Governor General -in Council. 


Mr. Peter M. Entree (not clear),- assistant, Cummel Sircar: (Kamal Sarke 
English writer, Choormul Bullion keeper. 

I request you will-be pleased to inform me whether you recollect at tl 
time of your last selection on the 12th September my ‘observing to you ‘that 
was going’ to-commence ‘the coinage of gold. desirous: that you should: tal 
samples of Gold I requested your staying a short time-until some blanks whic 
IL had ordered to be prepared were struck off. 

I shall be much, obliged, by your informing me whether you have hea 
any reports or suggestions from the Shroffs or merchants of any inferiori 
in the -Patna coin.” Rs 

Letter. from K. T. Blake, Issuing Master, Patna Mint, EE 6th Nover 
ber, 1795. 

“I have been favoured with your letter: of the 6th. instant and agreeab 
to your request herewith transmit to you my receipt for the Hoondee in m 
favour in the. house of Gopaul Das, and Hurkissen Doss, at 21 days sigl 
for Sa. Rs. 93-7-0 (Ninety three seven annas).”’ 


Letter from Thomas Dashwood, Registrar of Covenants’ Office, date 
19th May, 1797. 
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Form of the Receipt :—'‘Calcutta 19, March 1797. Received from Henry 
` Douglas, Esqr. a Hoondee in my favour in the House of Gopaul Doss and 
` Hurkissen Doss at Calcutta payable 2] Des after sight of sicca rupees ninety 
three and seven annas.’ 


Sa. Rs. 93-7-0. f Thos. Dashwood, 
, Registrar of Covenants. 


(3) Shroffs at Patna :— 


|. Ramchan Sahoe (Sahu) a shroff in the city of Patna. 

Letter from the Judge of Sircar Sarun to Henry Douglas, dated 19th 
August, 1793. 
' 2. Lutchmy Narain and APEE, Daus, shroffs at Patna. 


Letter from the Collector of Behar to H. Douglas, dated Gaya, the 14th 
March, 1793. 

(4) “I beg to state to you that in paying a sum of money this morning 
to a native man of whom Í purchased some goods, he rejected nearly two 
hundred rupees saying he would not receive them on account of some objec- 
tions he had to them. I am however assured that they are neither dificient 
. in weight nor quality and they are the lawful currency of this place ; as such 
I beg to know if there is any means to enforce their being received, as this 
fastidious,.and probably dishonest, conduct has put me to some inconvenience 
and perhaps some time or other during my transactions, which he amongst 
the natives, may much distress or even injure me under which circumstances 
l crave your advice and assistance as the Magistrate of this See not being 
aware of any other mode of obtaining relief.” 


(Letter from M. D. Blumford (or Blundford), dated Patna 10th Sept., 
1819 to Tippett). 

(5) “I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter under 
date the 30th ultimo with its enclosure and to inform you that every measure 
has been taken to publish the act No. XVII of 1835, establishing the new 
coin by sending copies translated into the vernacular languages of the District 
to the several Thannahs and other Police stations, and causing the subject 
of that act to be proclaimed by Beat of Tom Tom in all the principal Hauts 
and Bazars in this Zillah.” 

(Letter from W. K. Jennings, Magistrate, to G. J. Morris, Session Judge, 
Patna, dated 4th April, 1836). ` 

(6) Extract from a letter of the Officiating Accountant to the Government 
of Bengal No. 820 dated 28th February, 1854, to the address of the Collector 
of Patna. 


“You will observe that I am directed to enjoin upon Collectors the necessity 
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It having been determined by Government that a certain quantity of these 
coins should be lodged in the hands of each Moonsiff and Dy. Magistrate ` 
in the interior of the District, it will be necessary for you to ascertain in 
communication with the officers concerned, what amount should be sent to 
each locality and you must also take measures for supplying them with the 
coins from time to time. The number and names of the officers to whom the 
distribution of the coins may be entrusted, should be intimated to this office. 

When supplies of coins are issued by you to the several officers for 
distribution, no debit should be made in the body of your account but the 
amounts should be distinctly exhibited under cash balance as cash remitted 
to them and in their hands, until the coins are exchanged for Rupees, and 
the fact is reported‘to you. When this occurs, the value of the exchanged 
coins should as in the case of your own office, be debited as well as credited 
to the head of exchange and the particulars of the amount under cash 
balance altered accordingly. 

The Reports of the local officers may be furnished say once a week, and 
the sale proceeds of the copper coins should be forwarded to you with the 
reports if possible, if not, as soon after their transmission as convenient. On 
these remittances merge into the balances of cash in your custody and cease 
to be shown any longer as cash in the hands of the local officers.” 


A. Littledale. | 


(7) Extract from a letter from the Officiating Accountant to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to the address of the Collector of Patna No. 820 dated 28th 
February, 1854. 

‘In order to enable me to make arrangements for providing you with the 
coper coins alluded to, I request you will be good enough to inform me after 
careful investigation and enquiry what amount of pyee and half pyee will 
probably be sufficient to meet the annual wants of your district so. as to 
insure to the people an ample supply of each description of coin throughout 
the year. It having been determined by Government that a certain quantity 
of these coins should be lodged in the hands of each Moonsiff and Deputy 
Magistrate in the interior of the District, it will be necessary for you to 
ascertain in communication with the officers concerned, what amount should 
be sent to each locality and you must also take measures for supplying them 
with the coins from time to time. The number and names of the officers to 
whom the distribution of the Court may be entrusted should be intimated to 
this Offce.” i 

A. Littledale. 
Offe. Collector. 


(8) “With reference to the accompanying extract from a letter No. 820 
of the 28th ultimo from the officiating Accountant to the Government of 
Bengal, I have the honour to request you will acquaint me with the names 
of the Moonsiffs in this district and that you will also be so good as to inform 
me after communicating with those officers what amount of pyee and half 
pyee will be sufficient to meet the want of each locality for a year.” 
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(Letter from A. Littledale, Offg. Collector, to W. Travers, Esq., Judge of 
i Pama, dated 13th March, 1854). 

(9) “To enable me to carry into effect the instructions contained in the 
accompanying extract from the accountant’s letter No. 820 of the 28th February, 
1854,\ I propose sending to each of the Moonsiffs at Hilsa and Nowbutpore 
200 Rs. worth of pyee, and request therefore the favour of your directing these 
officers\to furnish me with a weekly report of the sale of these copper coins, 
transmitling the proceeds with such at the same time, or as soon after as 
convenient. Before sending the abovementioned supplies of pyee to the 
Moonsiffs Í request you will be so good as to inform me that they have been 
directed to\receive charge of them as otherwise without your instructions 
they will nof\understand the object of my sending them.” 

(Letter rom A. Littledale, Officiating Collector, to the Judge of Patna, 
dated 30th January, 1855). ` 

(10) Bank af Bengal: 

“The Bank of Bengal notes specified in the accompanying hand bill, 
having been lost as therein supposed on the Road from the General Treasury 
to the Court Office\in Calcutta, under instructions from the Commissary 
General I have the honour to request you will be pleased to give every 
publicity to this information by beat of Tom Tom or otherwise as you may 
deem proper.” 

(Letter from......Commandant Office, Dinapore, to W. H. Tippett, 23rd 
February, 1819). 

“The Bank of Bengal nòtes specified in the accompanying hand Bill, 
having been lost as therein supposed on the Road from the General treasury 
to the Commt. office in Calcutta under instructions from the Commissary 
General. I have the honour to request you will be pleased to give every 
publicity to this information by beah of Tom Tom or otherwise as you may 
deem proper.” 

(Letter from (Illegible) to W. H. Tippett, Judge and Magistrate, Patna, 
dated 23rd Feb., 1819). 


Lost. 


| E afternoon (supposed to be BEER in the Durrumtollah Field) by 
a Sircar, the following. 


BANK OF BENGAL NOTES. 
Viz. 


Nos. 4428, 4039, 4050, 4165, 4849, 4850, 4847, 4848, 4593, 4637, 4747, 4213, 
4567, 4577, 4719, 4238, 3871, 4138, 4141, 4031, 4578, 4571, 4572, 4406, 4741, 
4740, 4015, 4018, twenty eight notes each of 500 rupees No. 748 and 762 each of 
5000 rupees. Payment has been stopped at the Bank. A reward of 100 
rupees will be given to the finder on his bringing them to the Bank of Bengal. 
Calcutta Feb. 16, 1819, 
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(11) “I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of i daie; remit- 
ting the sum of Sicca Rupees Three Thousand Saks 3000 and to enclose ` 
receipts in duplicate for the same.” 

(Letter from W. B. Jennings, to James Ewing, Esar., fades and Magis- 
trate of the city of Patna, dated 28th April, 1828). 

“I have the pleasure of forwarding to you the left halves of No. 18773 
for 50,1191 for 20, & 6650 for 10 Rs. Bank of Bengal notes for the benefit of 
the widow of the late Mr. D. Rozario.” 

(Letter from Regr. & admr. to the Estate of Inv. Shum deceased to Robert 
Neave, Acting Judge, city of Patna, dated 17th November, 1828). 

(12) “In reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, enclosing copies of two | 
letter from the city Judge of your District requesting a draft on the Collector 
of Ramgarh to enable him to remit the salary of Mr. Neave on deputation 
at Shergattee, I beg to inform you that there is no order under which Bills 
of Exchange may be issued from one Mofussil Treasury upon another 
Mofussil Treasury in payments of Civil allowances as for cash payments, 
from Judicials, and that therefore Mr. Neave should be informed of the 
necessity of submitting for payment, a separate salary -Bill to the Collector 
of the District to which he is deputed for the allowance of the office held by 
him under the Patna City Court, on the same becoming payable, agreeably to 
advertisement in the Government Gazette, which Bil)! the Collector on satisfy- 
ing himself of the correctness of the charge would discharge and transmit to 
the Civil Auditor for Audit. 

You were perfectly justified, by existing rules, in declining compliance with - 
the Judge's application, but as considerable misapprehension of the rules in 
this respect exists among Officers in the service, and as much may be attribut- 
able to inexperience, you are authorized by the Accountant General to grant 
Drafts for the above purpose until Mr. Neave is enabled by the omission of 
his allowances from the Patna Judges abstract, to submit separate Bills for 
his future allowances, taking care to cite the date of this letter at the foot 
of your Bills as your authority for granting them, and communicating a copy 
of this letter to the Revenue Officer at whose Treasury your Drafts may be 
payable. 

3rd, Be glad enough algo to furnish a copy of this communication to the 
Judges of the city oe os Patna and told Mr. Neave for their information 
and guidance. 

(13) (Letter from é P. Glass, A.R.D. to N. R. Jennings, Esg., Collector 
of Patna, dated 13th January, 1830). 

“In your late remittance on the l4th instant, I find a Bank note to the 
amount of 250 Rs., may [ request to know under what Rule the Treasurer of 
your Court Acts in remitting Bank notes in lieu of cash as has hitherto been 
the practice.” 

(Letter from T. Sandys, Collector, to A. Smelt, Judge of Patna, dated 
15th March, 1845). 

(14) “I have the honour to enclose five Bank of Bengal notes value Five 
Hundred Rupees, being the amount of security required on my part on 
taking up the office of an Ameen and if agreeable to you and there be no 
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objection will you allow the bank notes to be sent in due course through 
your office to that of the Collector of Patna for a paper in the Hon'ble 
Company's 5 per cent loan, the same to be drawn out in favour of ‘Henry 
Alexander Knot’. 

I have now to beg that the usual Perwannah may be issued of my 
appointment and a receipt sent to me for the sum of money now sent. 

At the same time you would oblige by issuing such orders, that I may 
receive such number of badges for peons belonging to the Ameen’s depart- 
ment as may be in your office.” 

(Letter from H. F. Kudby (31. to R. J. Longhnan, Judge of Patna, dated 
10th February, 1849). 


E DATTA. 


A Household Affair of the AMlurshidabad Nawal 


AN INTERESTING COURT RECORD OF THE YEAR, 1800 


A Court record of the Sadar Diwani Adalat (Appellate side), dated 

January 25, 1800, now in the possession of the Calcutta High Court, ` 
gives us an intimate picture of the Murshidabad Masnad in the days of its 
declining glory. Though the document is full of aspersions against the then 
Nawab and hence cannot be accepted as fully dependable historical data, 
yet the general impression of the Nawab’s penury conveyed by it is known 
to be substantially correct. 


This record is a petition from one ‘Soopul Singh Subadar’ of Benares, 
who thus introduces himself: `] was a servant on the establishment of the 
deceased Nawab Mozuffer Jung, and after his death I remained with the 
Nawab Dilawar Jung Bahadur’’. The petitioner next proceeds to present 
his case: “The said Nawab dismissed his Tilungas after having paid them 
all their pay according to the Wasilbaky account of his Mootasuddis. In a 
short time after, he, on several grounds, set up a claim against me and called 
upon me to satisfy it.” 

"This claim against me,” he continues, ‘amounts in the whole to 709 
rupees, that is near 350 rupees on account of the Khud-rukhsati of the 
Telingas (a deduction customary when the servants are discharged at their 
own desire), 250 rupees on account of the coats he gave the Telingas (though 
‘those coats are now, in his house) and 109 rupees on account of a chillumtchee 
and auttunba, or ewer and wash-hand bason, stolen by His Highness’s valet, 
and for this money he has sued me in the Dewauny adawlut of the 24 Par- 
ganas and caused me to be confined." 


The third ground for defence and statement following it hint darkly at 
the Nawab’'s impecunious condition, while the former seems to suggest that 
for every employee of the Nawab’s household some one or other had to 
stand security. The stolen articles are said to have been ‘always under 
the charges of His Highness’s valet’. “God knows,” says Soopul Singh, 
"whether the valet took them in leu of his wages or in the way of theft.” 
“This being the case,” he continues, “the proper person to call upon is the 
valet’s surety. The pitch of what I would represent is this, that, nearly 2000 
rupees being due to me from the Mootasuddees partly on account of pay, 
partly on account of money lent them, they have unjustly involved me in 
this difficulty.” There are independent evidences which prove that the 
Subadar’s statements regarding the financial difficulties in the Nawab's house- 
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hold cannot be summarily dismissed. We are told that when Visc 
Valentine had an interview with Babar Jang and Moni Begam in 1802, 
found the Nawab wearing magnificent jewels, which were taken out of r 
for the occasion and he saw the creditors waiting downstairs to watch 
remove them again on his departure”. 

The Subadar, confined for the petty sum of 709 rupees, pending 
conclusion of his case, prayed he ‘‘should be allowed to give in the sec 
of a responsible citizen of the Benares district.” “There were many suc. 
habitants of Benares settled in the 24 Parganas—'‘Soobadars and Howl: 
ee , servants of the company, also respectable Zamindars -—read 
stand security for him, but the Judge of the Zilla refused to accept as sec 
anyone but an inhabitant of the 24 Parganas. When a permission 
‘secured from-the Sadar Diwani, the old Judge had been dismissed anc 
successor insisted on a fresh order. All the while the poor Subadar r 
in jail custody. These ‘statements, if true, can be explained in only or 
two alternative ways. Either the Judges were directly or indirectly influe 
by the Nawab's officers or they were insisting rigorously on a formal < 
_ obviously at the cost of justice. 


TAPAN KUMAR RAICHAUDHURI 


Galeutta Historical Society. 


. Special General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
ence's Hotel, Calcutta, on Thursday, [5th December, 1949, at 4 P.M. 
His Excellency Dr. Kailash Nath Katju, Governor of West Bengal 
dent of the Society), graced the occasion by presiding over the meeting. 
ir Jadunath Sarkar, C.LE., D.Litt. (Chairman of the Executive Com- 
> and Mr. Narendranath Ganguly (Jt. Honorary Secretary) received His 
lency Dr. Kailsh Nath Katju on his arrival. The Office-bearers of the 
ty and the members of the Committee were next presented to His 
lency the’ Governor of Bengal. 
lis Excellency after being garlanded by Kumari Sunanda Goshami (Grand- 
iter of Mr. Narendranath Ganguly) took tea with the. members of the 
a and their guests. Among those present were the following :— 
Ar. and Mrs. R. A. S. Thomas, Mr. T. C. Longfield, Mr. Ajitaranjan 
ierjee, Secretary, Legislative Assembly Dept. Govt. of West Bengal, 
'ramatha Nath Banerjee, D.Sc., Barrister-at-Law, Dr. D. R. Bhanderkar, 
H. L. Littler, British Regional Representative in Calcutta, Mr. NR: 
ell, Barrister-at-Law, Mr. Charu Chander Ganguly, Chief Judge, Court of 
Causes, Calcutta, Mr. T. Chatterjee, Barrister-at-Law, Mr. Debendra 
Banerjee, Mr. P. C. Chatterjee, Solicitor, Rai Bahadur Satyendra Nath 
1erjee, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, Mr. H. C. Sen, Secre- 
o H. E the Governor of West Bengal, Mr. Birendra Nath Bose, Solicitor 
Vajor Harry Hobbs, M.B.E., V.D. 
Major Hobbs read a short but very interesting history of old Calcutta 
the early years of the Historical Society. 
ar Jadu Nath Sarkar, C.LE., D.Litt., read a paper on ‘England's Work 
da", 
tis Excellency, while paying tribute to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s thought- 
yking paper, presented the other side of the shield,.and referred to the 
uction by the new English administrators of the good old indigenous 
ations, specially the Panchayet System in India. These indigenous 
ations had abided through the ages and sustained the people till the 
h uprooted them, and we are feeling the consequences to-day. 
With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the host Major Harry Hobbs, the 
ing terminated at 4-45 P.M. 


ENGLAND'S WORK IN INDIA 


(By SIR Japu NATH SARKAR) 


The political connection of India with England has just ceased, but the 
l effects of this connection have been so great and so diversified 
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that it will be profitable for the students of India’s development and inquirer 
‘into the history of human civilization alike to study the methods by which 
this connection worked, and the fruits it produced. Now that India is free, 
and racial bitterness is on the path to oblivion, we can dispassionately study 
this past aspect of India’s evolution. It will pay the Indian administrator of 
the future to take a lesson from our history. 

I know that I can touch only the fringe of this vast subject in a short 
address. But the practical importance of it compels me to take it up, however 
restricted and unsatisfactory my treatment of it may be. 

England's work in India, is, to my mind, most graphically illustrated in 
a short compass by a study of the origin and early history of what we now 
call the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The nucleus of this province 
was formed by nine districts of the Subah of Oudh by the Nawab Wazir to 
the British for an increased subsidiary force by the Treaty of Lucknow on 
the [0th November, 1801. The districts were Rohilkhand, Mainpuri, Etawa, 
Cawnpur, Farrukhabad, Allahabad, Azamgarh, Basti, and Gorakhpur. (I have 
joined together Fathgarh and the small Nawabship of Farrukhabad in one 
unit, though the latter was ceded by a separate treaty a year later). By this 
treaty the English were able to form a ring of their own territory round the 
northern, western and southern flanks of the Oudh Kingdom, so as to be 
able to check future Maratha invasions from the Agra and Doab side on the 
frontier and protect north eastern India from plundering raids. 

But though Wellesley’s primary object was military, the administration 
of these Ceded Provinces by the British served a deeper purpose ; it gave 
to the Indian world an object lesson of British efficiency and of modern 
civilized government. We possess many contemporary accounts of the new 
administration and the contrast it presented to the indigenous Naowabi Rule 
which it displaced. The Asiatic Annual Register for 1807, gives a general 
survey of the almost incredible change which the first Lieutenant Governor 
and his team of British Civil Servants effected in the first sixteen months after 
the change over. And this Lieutenant Governor's own diary has been printed 
in The Diary and Correspondence of Henry Wellesley. The circumstances 
under which the British Officers worked can be vividly seen in some Memoirs 
like India Seventy Years Ago by Bosanquet, the anonymously published 
Sketches of ‘India (London 1816), Mrs. Dean’s Tour Through the Upper Pro- 
vinces etcet., and the old order in T. Twining’s Travels in India A Hundred 
Years Ago. When the North Western Provinces were later formed, very valu- 
able District Survey Reports were published, and much useful information 
gleaned from them can be read in Atkinson’s old Gazetteer of the N. W. 
Provinces. 

The first Lieutenant Governor of this Ceded Province was Henry Wellesley 
(afterwards Lord Cowley), a brother of the Governor-General Marquess 
Wellesley and of the Duke of Wellington. He was a man of masterly ability, 
with driving power of a high order joined to tact, and he knew the secret of 
getting the best work out of his subordinates by his sympathetic but just 
treatment of them and the example of his own indefatigable personal exer- 
tions. They bore testimony to his extraordinary gifts in an address presented 
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to him on the eve of his departure (see Asiatic Annual Register for 1804, 
Sup. to Chron., p. HI). Under him was placed a band ‘of 23 Britsk’ 
covenanted Civil Servants, picked up for their ability and knowledge of Indian 
languages, to serve as Commissioners (three), District Collectors (six) and 
Registers (De, what is now called Registrars}, to ascertain the resources of 
the country, settle the system of land revenue, collect the revenue and act as 
judges and magistrates, with a due proportion of uncovenanted officers, who 
were at first all Europeans. 

This fair province, which had once been the cradle of Aryan civilisation, 
had now lapsed into a land of savages. Henry Wellesley and his three 
Commissioners had first of all to form laws and regulations for the Ceded 
Provinces, and to superintend the administration of those laws over a race 
of people unaccustomed to regular order or Jaw and habituated to suffer and 
to commit the utmost excess of violence and oppression. It was justly 
described as an “‘unsettled and disturbed Province” and the first task of the 
British was to ensure order by suppressing the powerful rebel zamindars and 
the gangs of professional robbers on the roads and the great river highway 
of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

Bhagwant Singh, the Zemindar of Sasni and Bijegarh, had made himself 
under the weak rule of the Nawabs of Lucknow, the master of two strong 
mud forts and twenty thousand armed followers, which enabled him to 
enforce arbitrary exactions from travellers and traders passing through his 
estate. When he refused to pay the due revenue of his lands, the English 
had to send an expedition to capture his forts with heavy loss, and confiscate 
his estate. This es pis pacified that part of the country. (Dec. 1802-Feb. 
1803). 

Humbler banditti were vigorously hunted down. The trade of the river 
Jamuna was formerly very extensive, but the hordes of banditti that infested 
its banks and the arbitrary exactions of the Oudh Nawab’'s administration 
had reduced it so much that the custom duties received did not meet the cost 
of collection. But Wellesley established guard-boats at different places and 
added the armed Police force in the Doab, to furnish escorts, and thus the 
navigation of the Jamuna was again opened and made safe for traders. As 
soon as this fact became known, the vast trade from the Delhi and Agra 
Provinces then under Maratha Rule, began to pass freely down the Jamuna 
and the Ganges to their natural ieee in the eastern provinces and through 
Calcutta to Europe. The city of Allahabad, being strategically situated as 
the natural emporium of the western and northern trade, quickly grew from 
a pilgrim resort into a flourishing commercial capital. In a short time, upwards 
of 600 warehouses were erected here by merchants from Benares and other 
parts of the Oudh territory, and a brisk trade grew up. Cotton and other 
merchandise from the Maratha dominions in the North West passed down 
these rivers through the Company's posessions. 

This British protection of trade and manufactures, induced a number of 
merchants residing at Hathras, Kachura and other places west of the Ceded 
Province, to remove with their families from the opposite side of the Jamuna 
and settle in this new British dominion and establish a general market for 
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cotton at Etawa. The E. I. Co. itself in the commercial department in one 
` year bought for -export cotton goods worth 4 lakhs at Bareilly, and piece-goods 
raw cotton, sugar and opium worth 6 lakhs at Benares. 

_ The existing chaos in the currency was corrected by fixing the standard 
value of the rupee and restricting the minting of coins to two cities only, viz., 
Allahabad and Bareilly. Periodical fairs were established, which immensely 
_ increased the trade and intercourse of the different parts of this vast provinces 
then ill served by roads. The country between Najibabad and Hardwar, an 
area of 200 square miles, was then a depopulated desert, covered by woods 
and marshes and the haunt of malaria. To promote its colonisation, Henry 
Wellesley founded a new town with a market, a ghat, a sarai and public 
offices within three miles of Hardwar, just where the British frontier met the 
frontiers of the Marathas and the Gurkhas. It was named Wellesleyganj. 

The result of good administration was immediately seen. The standard 
revenue of this province under Mughal rule had been 250 lakhs but it had 
sunk to 135 lakhs under the Nawab Wazir's misgovernment. Wellesley's 
strong honest and liberal administration so much increased the confidence of 
the farmers, that in the very next year’s settlement they offered an addition 
of 40 lakhs, and this total of 175 lakhs was gladly paid and easily collected, 
whereas under the Nawab, a battalion of sepoys with two guns had to be 
-sent to enforce payment~-of the revenue in any district. 

All this work was done by a band of British Officers, who had to live in 
the midst of every discomfort and in a pestilential climate. Even Barielly 
the head quarters of the new Province, had no residence for the Lieutenant 
Governor or his officers. They had to live in tents or huts, without 
furniture and other amenities of civilised life and everything except food was 
more costly than in the British Province of Bengal. 

So much for the peace and economic welfare which the early British 
administration immediately gave to the people. The cultural development 
of the country naturally followed later, because it always required an econo- 
mic basis. Schools teaching English and modern: knowledge—as distinct 
from Persian poetry and philosophy or Arabic medicine—-began to be 
established only after the Marquis of Hastings- had crushed the Maratha power 
in 1818 and imposed Pax Britannica over the whole sub-continent. The 
Allahabad English School was founded in 1825 (nine years after the Hindoo 
College in Calcutta), The Delhi English College was opened in 1828 (though 
` there had been so-called Oriental College there since 1792); the Farrukhabad 
and Gorakhpur Schools came into being in 1836, those at Bareilly and Azam- 
garh next year. Suitable textbooks at a low cost were supplied by the Schoo! 
Book Society founded in Calcutta in 1817. 

One concrete example will best illustrate how vastly the resources of a 
country can be developed by honest and enlightened administration. In 1792, 
General De Boigne refused an offer of three lakhs a year for farming the 
indigo-plantation of his jagir, in the Khurja, Salesar and some other mahals, 
because he gained more than that. Thomas Longeroft who managed a factory 
at Jalali in the Aligarh district, raised 5,000 maunds of indigo in a good 
season. With indigo selling at Rs. 200/- a maund, his sale proceeds were 
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tert lakhs of rupees,—and this from a single factory in a single district. So ` 
also, saltpetre was collected here and sent down the river to Calcutta for ship- 
ment to Europe where both indigo and saltpetre found a ready market at 
almost monopoly prices in those days. 

This economic development benefited both the European entrepreneurs 
and their Indian landlords, officers and labourers, because in the absence of 
this European market and European managed trade organisation the local . 
demand resulted in very scanty production and poor prices. Europe first gave 
us Mass production and world markets, by breaking India’s economic isolation. 

How the middle classes and the intelligentsia of North India had reached 
the lowest depth of unemployment and poverty in the twilight between the 
fall of the Mughal Empire and the establishment of Britsh paramountcy we 
can see vividly in the autobiography of Mir Muhammed Tagi, an Urdu Poet, 
known as Mir. : 

The middle class in India received undreamt of opportunities for acquiring 
honourable wealth and employment only from English education, the expan- 
sion of the British administration in India in ever new branches all requiring 
an army of modern educated subordinates and mainly from the immense 
growth of Indian's foreign trade and internal manufacture by reason of the 
world market being opened out to this country by the British sea power and 
mercantile marine and the energy and adventurous spirit of British entre- 
preneurs. To-day the supply of educated middle class labour has far out- 
stripped the demand for it. And we are apt to forget the immense change 
for the better wrought by the English in the 19th century, 
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INCE the publication of the last number of this journal a momentous event 
has occurred, namely, the formal termination of British rule over India 
and the inauguration of the Republic of India. At a solemn ceremony, held 
8 on 26th January, 1950, in the Durbar Hall of the 
Be Sé ee Government House at New Delhi, Mr C. Raja-. 
E Sie of Governor- gopalachari, India’s last Governor-General, read a 
i i Proclamation. announcing the birth of the Sovereign 
Democratic Republic of India as contemplated by the (new) Constitution of 
India adopted by the Indian Constituent Assembly on 26th November, 1949, 
and by this very act laid down his own office as Governor-General of India 
and as His Britannic Majesty’s Representative in this country. Dr Rajendra 
Prosad was then sworn in as the first President of the Indian Republic. 


HE Proclamation which the last Governor-General of India read, ran as 
follows :— 


“Whereas the people of India, having solemnly resolved to constitute 
India into a Sovereign Democratic Republic, adopted, enacted and gave to 
themselves on the 26th day of November, 1949, in their Constituent Assembly 
the Constitution of India ; 


“And whereas it has been declared by the said Constitution that India, 
that is Bharat, shall be a Union of States, comprising within the Union the 
territories which were hitherto the Governors’ Provinces, the Indian States and 
the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces ; 


“And whereas this, the 26th day of January, 1950, has been fixed for the 


commencement of the said Constitution ; 


“Now, therefore, it is hereby proclaimed that on and from this, the 26th 
day of January, 1950, India, that is Bharat, shall be a Sovereign Democratic 
Republic, and the Union and its component units, the States, shall exercise 
all powers and functions of Government and administration i in accordance with 
the provisions of the said Constitution.” 


Thus this Proclamation formally ended British Rule in India arial along 
with it, the office of Governor-General of India. 


EDITOR S NOTE BOOK. H 


E are reminded in this connexion of another historic: Proclamation. It 
was ordered by the Council at Fort William, at its meeting held on 20th 
October, 1774, to be made "ot the Court House at 7 o'clock” on the morning 
of the 2lst of October, 1774, by the Sheriff of Calcutta. Among other things, 
the Proclamation was to announce that the powers vested by the East India 
Company Act, 1773 (13 Geo. HI, C. 63), in the Governor-General of Bengal and 
Council "do commence and take place from the date of this Proclamation”. 
The decision to issue this Proclamation was made at the first meeting of the 
new Council constituted by the East India Company Act, 1773. Those who 
attended this meeting, held, as already noted, at Fort William on 20th October, 
1774, were- Warren Hastings (Governor-General, President), John Clavering, 
George Monson, and Philip Francis. The last three gentlemen had arrived 
` at Fort William from England only on the previous day, i.e., on [9th October, 
1774. Mr. Richard Barwell, another member of the Council, was not present 
at this first meeting of the Council as he “arrived at the Presidency two days 
after’, 
Thus a Proclamation of 1774 at Fort William in Bengal heralded the virtual 
commencement of British rule in India, and a Proclamation of 1950 at New 
Delhi announced the termination of this rule i in’ this country. 


vw ft may perhaps be not out of place to say a few words here in regard to 
the office of Governor-General of India which has, as shown above, dis- 
appeared since the 26th of January, 1950. Before the enactment of the East 
India Company Act of 1773, popularly known as the Regulating Act of 1773, 
the three Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras were, speaking consti- 
tutionally, independent of one another, although, as a matter of fact, they 
often acted on the principle of mutual help and co-operation in relation to one 
another. At the head of the Government of each Presidency, there was a 
President who was also known as Governor. A.nd, broadly speaking, the affairs 
of the East India Company at each Presidency were administered, subject to 
the control of its Court of Directors, and, ultimately, of its Court of Proprietors 
in England, by the President or Governor and a Council consisting of its 
superior servants. Moreover, there would often be appointed a Select Com- 
mittee to help the latter in the administration of the affairs of the Company at 
the Presidency.. But, as Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated in 1918 in 
their Report on Indian Constitutional -Reforms, ‘‘the need for a common policy 
in the face of foreign: enemies was apparent ` and when the disorder of the 
Company's finances and suspicions about the fortunes amassed by its servants 
in India drove Parliament to intervene, it was wisely decided to create one 
supreme -government in the country”. Thus with a view to ensuring a better 
management of the Company's affairs in India the Regulating Act of 1773 
provided for the appointment of a Governor-General and four counsellors for 
the government of the’ Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and further 
declared that the said Governor-General and Council, or the major part of 
them, were "ro have power of superintending and controlling the government 
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and management- of the Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and Bencoolen, 
(Sumatra) respectively so far and insomuch as that it shall not bes lawful for, 
any President and Council of Madras, Bombay, or Bencoolen, for the time 
being, to make any orders for commencing hostilities, or declaring or making 
war, against any Indian Princes or Powers, or for negotiating or concluding 
any treaty of peace, or other treaty, with any such Indian Princes or powers, 
without the consent and approbation of the Governor-General and Council, 
except in such cases of imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to 
postpone such hostilities or treaties until the orders from the Governor- 
General and Council might arrive, and except in such cases where 
the said Presidents and Councils respectively shall have received 
special orders from the said Company’. A President and Council 
offending against these provisions were liable to be suspended by the - 
Governor-General and Council; and they were directed to pay due 
obedience to orders emanating from the latter in regard to the matters 
mentioned above. Further, they were directed ‘‘constantly and diligently 
to transmit” to the Governor-General and Council “advice and intelligence of 
all transactions and matters whatsoever that shall come to their knowledge, 
relating to the government, revenues, or interest” of the Company. 


HE Regulating Act actually’ named the first Governor-General and coun- 

sellors. Warren Hastings who had become Governor of Bengal with 
effect from the 13th of April, 1772, was to be the first Governor-General under 
the Act. And “‘Lieutenant-General John Clavering, the Honourable George 
Monson, Richard Barwell, Esquire, and Philip Francis, Esquire’’, were to be 
the first four counsellors. 

Thus the first step towards the centralization of power in India was SS 
in 1773. The East India Company Act of 1784 (24 Geo. Ill, S. 2, C. 25), 
popularly known as Pitt's India Act, and the East India Company Act of 1793 
(33 Geo. III, C. 52) further emphasized and enlarged the power of control and 
superintendence to be exercised by the Governor-General of Bengal and 
Council over the Governments of Madras and Bombay. The final stage in this 
process of centralization of power was reached with the enactment of the 
Charter Act of 1833 De the Government of India Act, 1833: 3 & 4 Will. IV, 
C. 85). Under this Act the Governor-General of Fort William in Bengal in 
Council became the Governor-General of India in Council and the superin- 
tendence, direction, and control of the whole civil and military government 
of India was vested in the latter. And in a Despatch, dated 10th December, 
1834, the Court of Directors wrote to the Government of India (e, the 
Governor-General of India m Council), among other things:— “The whole 
civil and military government of India is in your hands, and for what 
is good or evil in the administration of it, the honour or dishonour 
will redound upon you” Thus the Governor-General became, both in fact 
and in law, the Head of the Government in this country under British rule. 
We are not concerned here with the subsequent history of the office of 
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Governor-General. We shall only say, however, that the Governor-General 
bécame, on the 5th of August, 1947, a purely constitutional head of the 
Government of India, and that, on the 26th of January, 1950, his office, as 
noted before, ceased to exist with the end of British rule in India. .. 


d 


N the preceding number of, this journal we published an interesting article 
entitled “The Presidency Small Cause Court, Calcutta :' The oldest Exist- 
ing Court in India”. Its author was Sri C. C. Ganguly, the present Chief Judge 
, of the Presidency Small Cause Court. This Court 
Presidency Small was established at Calcutta on 15th. March, 1850, under 


Cause Court, Calcuttá. e 
an Act of that year, for the “more easy recovery of 


small deba and demands”. On the I5th of March this year the. Centenary 
of the Court was duly celebrated. Among others, Dr Kailash Nath Katju, 
Governor of West Bengal, and Sir Arthur Trevor Harries, Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta ‘High Court, took part in this Centenary Celebration. A number of 
old and. interesting records was exhibited on this occasion, and several illu- 
minating papers -were read dealing with the origin, growth and the working 
of the Small Causes Court at Calcutta. The function was a great success. 


T may be interesting to-note bere that- the Presidency Small Cause Court 
was the direct successor of the Court of Requests which had been estab- 
E Se lished in Calcutta in. 1753. under a Charter of Justice 
ae e which had been granted to the East India Company 
—or rather, to be very precise, the United Company of Merchants of England, 
Trading to the East-Indies—on 8th January, 1753, by King George the Second 
of England. Among other things, this Royal Charter directed, with a view to 
providing "a speedy remedy for the recovery of small debts”, that there was 
to be, for ever, in the town of Calcutta, a Court, to be called the Court of 
Requests, for the town itself “and the Factories and Districts thereof"; and 
that, for that purpose, the President and Council of Fort William were, as soon 
as convenient after, the arrival of the Charter at Fort William, to appoint “some 
of the’ principal Inhabitants of’’ Calcutta, ‘not more than Twenty-four, nor 
fewer than Eight”, to be the first Commissioners "to hear and determiné Suits, 
` in a summary way, under such Rules, Orders and-Regulations’’ as were to be, 
from time to time, “given or sent to them”, by the Court of Directors. These 
Commissioners, or any three or more of them, were to “have full Power and 
Authority, to hear and determine all such Actions or Suits... . . brought 
before- them, where the Debt, Duty, or Money in Dispute” did not exceed 
“the Value of Fi ive Pagodas’’.* 
We may note here that, in its KE to the Prenden and Council at Fort 
William, dated’ 24H January, 1753, the Court of Directors gave the following 


* The value of a Pagoda in those days wan about seven shillings. 
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instructions in regard to the mode of appointment of the Commissioners for 
the Court of Requests, and one or two other points connected with the working 
of the Court:—~ _ 

“We do.in a particular manner recommend to You and to the Commis- 
sioners that in the first Nomination of Commissioners, and in all future appoint- 
ments of them our Covenanted Servants shall always have a preference or be 
first named, and if there should not be a sufficient number of them to answer 
this purpose, the rest must be made up out of the Principal Inhabitants. . 

“We likewise recommend it to You that the Officers of the Court be as 
few and the Fees as moderate as possible, that the Suitors may find Relief 
without oppression, and as this Court is calculated for the Benefit of the poorest 
` of the People, We hope none of our Servants or of the Inhabitants that shall ' 
be nominated as Commissioners will decline the Service, as by an honest and 
faithful discharge of their Duty they may be a Blessing to the People.” 

It may also be noted herë that, as a matter of fact, the number of those 
who were appointed to be the first Commissioners for the Court of Requests 
was only twelve. And in their letter to the Court of Directors, dated at Fort 
William 4th January, 1754, the President and Council wrote, among other 
things : ae 

“Upon receipt of your Honours Packet per Egmont We read the Exempli- 
cation of his Majesty’s New Charter sent us by that Ship, and on the 5th day 
of October Promulgated the Same. The krst thing we did was the Appoint- 
ment of Twelve Commissioners for the Court of Requests, as many of which 
as We could We chose out of your Honours Covenanted Servants. ... . 
As the Charter directs all Suits under 5 Pagodas should be Prosecuted in’ this 
Court Ge, the Court of Requests) We order’d the Zemindar (of Calcutta) 
should not take cognizance of any disputes of Property under 20 Cutrent 
Rupees, to prevent the Jurisdiction of the Cutchery De, the Court of Cutchery) 
and that Court interfering with one Another and creating continual contests 
between them.” 


HE, first Commissioners to be appointed under the Royal Charter of 8th 

January, 1753, were to continue in office until the first ‘Thursday in 
December, next after the Arrival” of the Charter at Fort William. Any ` ‘three 
or more of them in Rotation”, as they would agree among themselves, were 

“to sit every Thursday i in the Week, from the Hours of Ten to Twelve in the 

Forenoon, or longer”, if necessary, ‘‘to hear and determine all such Cases as” 
would be “brought before them, not exceeding the value aforesaid" (i.e., the 
value of five Pagodas). 

This, in brief, is the history of the Court of Requests, predecessor of the 
Presidency Small Cause Court at Calcutta. 


. D. N. BANERJEE. 


